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BUFFALO HEART, INDIAN WHEN WE BROUGHT HOME QUEEN 
POLICEMAN TOMYRIS 


By Thomas B. Marquis By C. A. Stephens 
isa tale of friendship on an Indian reservation tells of a ride through New England and an 


odd adventure 
MYRA’S HOME-COMING FIFTY-FIFTY 
By Nancy Byrd Turner By Elizabeth P. Huntington 
tells of a girls’ camp and the ordeal of two 
hi girls 
PIETRO’S STUNT 
THE INTERNATIONAL ICE PATROL By Irving P. Rodgers 

By Prof. Robert DeC. Ward tells the heroism of a workman caught on a 














tells how travelers on the sea are safeguarded dome 
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PERNICIOUS ANAEMIA 


ERNICIOUS or malignant anwemia is a 
P form of extreme poverty of the blood and 

is of unknown origin. It is usually fatal. 
The beginning of the disease is insidious; there 
are at first no signs pointing specially to a de- 
praved condition of the blood. In some cases 
the first symptoms are referable to the diges- 
tive tract—loss of appetite, vomiting without 
any evident cause and diarrhoea. At the same 
time the patient complains of shortness of 
breath, palpitation of the heart and swelling of 
the ankles at the end of the day; there is puffi- 
ness under the eyes, pallor and increasing debil- 
ity. One or another or all of those symptoms 
may cause the sufferer to consult a physician. 
There is nothing, however, that points unmis- 
takably to the real condition, and the chief 
symptoms may be so combined as to raise the 
suspicion of some other chronic malady. 

Disease of the heart or of the kidneys is often 
suspected, and treatment.may be directed 
against such a condition for a long time before 
the real state is recognized. Or it may be re- 
garded as simple anemia; the mistake is the 
more easily made because the trouble is irregu- 
lar in its course and intermissions often occur. 
If the doctor sees the patient just before an 
intermission, he naturally attributes the period 
of remission to the treatment and to the dietary 
changes that he has prescribed. One important 
sign that may serve to distinguish this form of 
anzmia from less serious forms is that, at least 
in the early stages, emaciation seldom occurs; 
the patient is pale and debilitated and gives 
every appearance of being seriously ill, yet he 
retains his flesh. 

The cause of pernicious anemia has not yet 
been discovered, but some form of chronic 
blood poisoning is suspected. That suspicion is 
strengthened by the fact that similar symptoms 
and a virtually identical condition of the blood 
are seen in certain cases of proved infection, 
such as hookworm disease or some so-called 
“focal infections” from diseased tonsils, appen- 
dicitis and abscesses at the roots of the teeth. 
Therefore treatment should search for all such 
possible sources of blood poisoning and remove 
them. Every effort should be made to improve 
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You can make up your mind 
to one thing—either the car 
you buy will measure up to 
Hupmobile in quality and 
value, or you will not get your 
money’ s-worth. 


Prove What You’ve 
Always Wanted to Know 





the nutrition by diet, fresh air, sunlight and 
cheerful surroundings. One important point is 
to maintain what little strength the patient 
has, not wasting it by exercise, fatiguing travel 
or hard manual or mental work. Some benefit 
has occasionally seemed to be afforded by 
radium taken internally or by injection into 
the veins, and also by the administration of 
some preparation of arsenic. 
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A KINGLY GIFT 
Weis every passing season the dressing 


of shop windows, especially at Christ- 

mas time, becomes more artistic and 
elaborate. Compared with the gorgeous, glitter- 
ing miles of alluring objects that every city of 
any pretensions can now display the shops of a 
hundred years ago were poor and dingy indeed. 
Yet the lure of city shops for the rustic from 
village or backwoods is ages old. 

So far back as the reign of Louis XIV of | 
France, Paris was already the greatest mart for | 
luxuries and objects of art and fashion. Even 
then France had settlements in Africa; and it 
happened that a Senegalese, son of a black | 
chief who had been serviceable to the settlers, | 
was taken under the king’s protection and sent | 
to receive his education in the capital—a lone 
precursor of the many thousand Senegalese | 
blacks who were to help France fight her battles | 
in the Great War. After the young chieftain had | 
seen the wonders King Louis graciously asked 
him to choose a present for his father, promis- 
ing that. whatever he selected should 
promptly dispatched to Africa. 

Unhesitatingly and in tones of imploring | 
eagerness the youth exclaimed: ‘Mighty mon- ! 
arch, let me send a shop!” 


You've always admired the 
Hupmobile—consciously and 
unconsciously made it the 
standard. 


If in the past you’ve bought a 
less finely built car, you were 
insistent upon being assured 
that the other car had the 
sheer mechanical value and 
trustworthiness that you feel 
the Hupmobile possesses to a 


greater degree than any other - 


car in its class. 


Now, before you buy another 
car, go a step further. Buy 
deliberately and with your 
eyes open. 


Think of your money in terms 
of the effort it cost you. Think 


Common Sense 
Tells You This is Right 


Buy No Car Till You Know What It Is 


of the car in terms of perform- 
ance, sturdiness, freedom from 
structural or material weak- 
nesses, and of closely calcu- 
lated dollar-value. Do not be 
misled by mere bulk and glitter. 


The Safe, Sure Way 
To Get the Facts 


To help you do this on the only | 


practical basis, Hupmobile has 
done a revolutionary thing. 


It asks you to check the Hup- 
mobile, part by part, against 
any other car, of any make, 
at any price. 


To make it practical and easy 
for you to do this, Hupmobile, 
in its famous parts displays, 
has brought hidden but im- 
portant parts out where you 
can see them. 


On these boards are captions 
telling what the parts are made 
of and how. 


In red ink, significantly 
enough, are described the lesser 
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Crankshaft 


Drop-forged steel, double heat-treated. Unusually 
heavy construction. Weighs 571% lbs. and care- 
fully counterbalanced. Given th a standing 
balance (static) and running balance (dynamic) 
on the most modern equip t obtainabl All 
bearing surfaces large diameter. Crank pin sec- 
tions bored to provide for positive high pressure 
lubrication. Three large bronze-backed, babbitt- 
lined bearings, all bored at one time to insure 
perfect alignment, and then hand-fitted to crank- 
shaft. It would be much less expensive, but not 
nearly as satisfactory, to use a lighter crank- 
shaft, not counterbalanced, not bored for lubri- 
cation: and to use plain die-cast babbitt bear- 
ings, not hand-fitted, and not backed by bronze. 








processes and materials that 
are often used. 


This will prove to you that you 
cannot find a better made car 
than Hupmobile. 


The plain truth is that—until 
you find a car that equals 
Hupmobile in quality of mate- 
rials, in structural and me- 
chanical soundness, and in 
fineness of manufacturing, you 
are not justified in buying that 
car as a transportation unit. 


The Way to Buy 
Wisely and Well 
We know this—hundreds on 
hundreds are making this 
unique and fact-revealing test. 
And a surprising percentage 
are buying Hupmobile. 
Make the test—convince your- 
self. And then when you know 
the definite, cold-steel reasons 
for Hupmobile superiority— 
buy your Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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E had spent the day at grand- 

mother’s on Nine Mile Ridge. 

There were five of us—mother, 

Emma, aged six, myself, ap- 

proaching five, and Mary, a 
babe in arms. The fifth was Haze, the family 
dog, faithful shepherd of us children. We 
had walked up in the early morning from 
our home on French Creek some two miles 
away. 

A day at grandmother’s was a special 
treat to us. For one thing it was an interest- 
ing and agreeable change to be up on the 
‘ridge where we could look in all directions 
across range after range of hills, each distant 
peak of which was to our young minds as 
deeply shrouded in awesome mystery as in 
timber and blue haze. 

In our deep and narrow valley on French 
Creek below the sun came late over the 
eastern ridge in the morning and retired be- 
hind the western wall not much after four 
o’clock in summer and in winter almost by 
the time we had finished our midday meal. 
For that misfortune there was just one 
recompense. Long after the sun had left us 
in the bottom of our valley we could see it 
shining on the hillside before us. Up and up 
it would creep, shadow pursuing sun, till at 
last only the tips of the tallest pines wore the 
cap of gold, and shadow had 
won. We imagined that the level 
rays of the sun as they fell on 
the broad hillside, displayed as 
on an easel before us, made a 
richer, more mellow quality of 
gold than the common sunshine 
of the level places. 

But at grandmother’s on Nine 
Mile Ridge the sun came early 
and stayed late. We children 
fancied that the folk up there 
could escape with less sleep, 
since they had so much day. 
Busy as we were at the wood- 
craft and hydraulic operations 
and stone architecture and 
countless other activities open to 
youngsters in a country of trees and streams 
and rocks, the days were never long enough 
to satisfy us. 

There were attractions at grandmother’s 
indoors as well as out. In the attic were old 
magazines with pictures of unceasing in- 
terest. Most of them concerned the war be- 
tween the States, but one portrayed some 
people of dark complexion sitting in a circle 
on the ground, eating a dinner of rice. Rice 
with brown sugar on it was a delicacy with 
us, and the picture attracted us greatly. 

There was an old blue army overcoat on 
the attic wall, relic of a war still fresh in the 
feelings of a people of a border district 
where its four years had meant neighbor- 
hood bitterness as well as the accustomed 
deprivation and danger. Some of the brass 
buttons were still in place, giving us our 
first view of the great American eagle. In a 
corner whence it was now seldom drawn, for 
store yarn was coming into vogue, stood a 
spinning wheel, the great wheel of which 
was taller than any of us. Grandmother was 
-pretty sure to find a chicken for the pot when 
we came to see her. The chicken and gra 
and mashed potatoes at grandmother's 
were not things to hurry away from! Haze 
was in no hurry to be gone either, for he had 
grandmother’s little gray-muzzled dog—the 
kind that people of that country called a 
fice—to wrestle with. 

For those and other reasons the sun was 
low even on Nine Mile Ridge when we be- 
thought us that day of going home. From the 
climbing shadow line to be seen on the west- 
ward hillsides to the east of the ridge we 
knew that the sun had already set on 
French Creek. That was not a comfortable 
country for night travel; it was not easy to 
find your way over hill trails in the dark or 
to keep your feet dry on paths that, follow- 
ing the hollows, had many an unbridged 
creek to cross. 

We set off hurriedly down the hillside, 
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a a short cut through the anil to the 
head of a hollow that opened a mile or so be- 
low in the valley of French Creek. Up French 
Creek a little above the mouth of the stream 
that threaded the hollow was our house. 

We went single file as the narrowness of 
the path demanded; mother went ahead 
with the baby and Emma and I followed. 
Haze brought up the rear until we were well 
into the woods. Then he struck off according 
to his wont, coursing round us in wide 
circles in quest of game. 

We soon reached the head of the hollow. 
It was already in shadow, but, thanks to the 
lasting light of the sun on the 
upper levels, such hollows had 
an arctic twilight. By moving 
briskly we should be across 
French Creek and home before 
it grew too dark to find the step- 
ping stones at the half dozen 
places along the hollow where 
the veering of the stream from 
side to side of the narrow valley 
forced us to ford it. Emma and I 
could and did splash across bare- 
foot, independent of the primi- 
tive bridges on which the country 
depended 

There were only two things 
that sensible children had an 
excuse to fear in the darkness of 
those woods and valleys. Nothing in the 
way of dangerous wild animals had been 
seen there since the war; an occasional wild- 
cat showed itself, but our only fear of him 
was for our chickens. Some of the older in- 
habitants remembered seeing panthers,— 
“painters” they called them,—but that was 
all legend now. An occasional dog that would 
bite or a cow that would hook was the worst 
that remained to put thoughts of danger into 
the wayfarer’s mind. 

The timber here was open range. Farmers 
fenced in their crops and turned their cattle 
out. There was some slight chance for 
an adventure, therefore, with an ill- 
natured cow or bull. I do not remem- 
ber knowing anyone who was actually 
hurt in that way, though stories were 
afloat of people as near as the next 
county who had been treed by a mili- 
tant bull or a surly dog. We children 
early practiced climbing trees. That 
was mostly because climbing is child 
nature, I suppose, but we told our- 
selves that we were preparing our- 
selves against hostile cattle or dogs. 

It happened that we were on good 
terms, Haze as well as the rest of us, 
with all the dogs between our house 
and grandmother’s. We were ac- 
quainted, moreover, with every cow 
for two or three miles round, so few 
were the cattle in a country where 
saw logs, hoop poles, barrel staves, 
tan bark and railway ties rather than 
milk and butter were the farmer’s cash 
crops. Not one of the neighbor cows 
but was of gentle repute. Our only 
apprehension as we hurried ena 
concerned slipping on stepping stones 
in the darkness. 

For the greater part of its length 
the hollow down which we were pass- 
ing could not have been more than a 
hundred feet in width. Two thirds of 
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the way down, however, another hollow 
that opened into it on the right caused a 
widening in the level valley space. The 
stream that we were following here kept to 
the foot of the hill at the left so that there 
was on the right an unbroken stretch of 
bottom land that contained perhaps as much 
as three or four acres. Sol Pethtol, whose 
box house we had passed a quarter of a mile 
back, had cleared the stones from the tract 
and had built a high rail fence round it. Now 
in early September the virtue of the well- 
watered valley loam was revealed in a thick 
stand of tall corn with heavy, sagging ears— 
a rare sight in that region of thin and stony 
soil. Not to lose the least rod of so rare a 
soil, Pethtol had run his fence as close to the 
stream as respect for occasional freshets 
would permit. That left the traveler only a 
narrow footing between the fence and the 
stream. 

As we entered the path beside the fence, 
taking pains as we hurried along not to 
bump heads and toes on projecting fence 
corners, we heard the tinkle of a cowbell in 
front. It was Sol Pethtol’s Brindle a little 
way up the hillside across the stream at our 
left, making out her supper as best she could 
on the sparse bluestem that bunched where 
the brush was thin. Brindle was an old friend 
of ours, a crony of our own woods-ranging 
cow. I had walked under her nose uncounted 
times when out in the woods at milking time, 
searching for our truant bossy. 

We walked on without concern; mother 
merely remarked that Sol Pethtol was late 
in going after his cow. We did not notice 
then in the evening light the special reason 
for Brindle’s tardiness; that appeared an 
instant later when Haze, loping along the 
hillside at his eternal quest of rabbits, 
brushed under Brindle’s heels and paused a 










dozen yards beyond to sniff at a new-born 
ealf. An instant’s inspection seemed to 
satisfy the dog that all was well; he struck off 
at once, no longer in game-seeking circles but 
down to the creek and in a straight course 
for the clump of sycamore trees at the 
mouth of the hollow, just beyond which was 
home. 

The next we knew Brindle was plunging 
down the hillside. We heard her angry 
bellowing and the clatter of stones that her 
scrambling feet loosened and sent rolling 
down the steep slope. The liberties that the 
dog had taken with her helpless offspring 
had been too much for her strained nerves! 
The immediate object of her wrath, was of 
course the dog, but Haze had moved swiftly 
on through the brush and down the road. 
When she reached the bottom of the hill 
and. splashed into the creek in pursuit the 
dog was out of sight. Only we remained. 

Brindle was in no mood now to dis- 
criminate. Her home had been invaded, her 
family threatened. She had set out to punish 
the invaders, and we were the only punish- 
able objects in sight. Brindle scrambled 
from the bed of the creek and headed 
straight for us. 

The attack was so swift that we had no 
time to think of escape. We were caught be- 
tween the high rail fence and the charging 
cow. With a minute’s warning we could have 
climbed the fence to safety. But mother was 
encumbered with the baby in her arms, and 
sister and I were glued to her skirts. The 
cow was now too close to permit of our 
climbing the fence. Her horns would have 
been at our backs long before we could have 
got over it. 

There was nothing to do except face it out. 
There we stood in battle array, one mother 
attacking in behalf of a wobbly-legged calf 
on the hillside, another mother defending a 
babe in arms and two white-faced youngsters 
at her apron strings. In desperate serious- 
ness each side was fighting the fight of right 
and duty and conscience. I think I did not 


Mother heaved the stone 
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recognize the merits of the cow’s side of the 
case at the time, though they are clear 
enough to me now seen in the cool per- 
spective of forty years. 

As the cow lunged across the stream 
toward us, head down and heels up, I saw 
mother run to the side of the fence corner 
into which we had shrunk. With her one free 
hand she wrenched loose a heavy stone that 
had supported the end of a bottom rail. As 
Brindle poised six or eight feet in front for a 
headlong thrust mother heaved the stone. 
Brindle held her head so low that from our 
higher position her flank was exposed, and 
the stone went over her head and landed 
on her forward ribs. The ribs of cows in that 
neighborhood were seldom cushioned with 
much fat even in summer, and Brindle was 
no exception to the rule. Falling on virtually 
bare ribs, the blow was painful, and the cow 
gave a sharp bellow, stopped and backed 
several paces away. 

Calling to Emma and me to climb over the 
fence, mother ran and retrieved her weapon, 
which had rolled to one side only a few feet 
away. We were halfway up the fence when a 
crunching of gravel told us that Brindle had 
launched herself upon another charge. 
There was a thud as mother’s boulder once 
more went to the mark. Again it reached a 
tender spot, for again there was the sharp 
bellow of astonishment and pain and a sul- 
len, backward retreat. 

By that time Emma and I had reached 
the top rail of the fence. From that height 
we caught sight of Haze disappearing in the 
shadow of the trees at the mouth of the hol- 
low, unaware of the trouble that he had left 
in his wake. With one voice we called him. 

“Haze, O Haze!”’ we screamed. 

There was no time to see whether he had 
heard us. The cow, grown more furious at 
each repulse, was charging again. We 
dropped to the ground inside the fence as 
mother’s missile flew once more in Brindle’s 
direction. This proved to be the most ef- 
fective blow of all. Now for the first time 
Brindle turned tail. She ran back to the 
middle of the stream, where, pawing at the 
pebbly bottom in her rage, she faced us 
again. 

It was well for us that she had retreated 
farther than before, for the boulder had not 
fallen back within reach this time, but had 
rolled down the slope nearly to the water. 
Since our ammunition was exhausted, there 
was no recourse but flight. Before Brindle 
could recover her balance mother was half 
over the fence. Another moment and she 
would be on the ground with us safe as we 
supposed. Little Mary was still asleep on her 
mother’s left arm, all unconscious of the 
blows that the right arm had been delivering 
in her defense. 

If we thought the battle over and won, 
Brindle had no such idea. That instant she 
stood, uncertainly splashing in the creek, but 
as mother lifted herself over the top rail and 
began to descend on the other side, slowly as 
her burden required, the cow headed 
again a little more slowly than before 
but not less belligerently, for the fence 
corner where we had made our stand 
and behind which we were now fortified. 

Her course, since she was coming 
from the creek bed, was upgrade. The 
success of our defence throughout had 
doubtless been owing in some measure 
to the superiority of our position. 
Brindle had had an uphill fight. Gravity 
had augmented not a little the force 
of mother’s boulder, and the higher 
level from which she launched her 
bolts made of the spreading back and 
ribs of the cow, as she advanced with 
lowered horns, a broader, easier mark. 
Brindle came on confidently as if no 
slope had handicapped her and as if 
no barrier had separated her from the 
object of her wrath. Whether she would 
have attempted to go over the top 
without being stimulated from the rear 
cannot be known. For now arose a 
sharp, angry yelping down the road. 
Haze had heard our call and was com- 
ing. Brindle knew the meaning of those 
yelps. Every mature cow knew what it 
was to be “dogged,” especially a cow 
with such a liking for getting into 
neighbors’ cornfields as nimble-heeled 

Brindle had. If there had been any 
waning of Brindle’s energy before, the 
war cries down the path revived her. 
She tore up the slope toward the fence 
at redoubled speed and, seemingly 
without special effort, soared over it 
without touching a rail. Indeed, to me, 
who was almost beneath her, it seemed 
as if she cleared it by a foot. 

If she had any idea of renewing the 
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battle with us inside the fence, Haze changed 
her mind. Haze and Brindle rose over the 
fence together; in fact Haze was in the 
middle of an aérial lunge for her ear, which 
was his favorite manoeuvre when engaged in 
an unpleasantness with a cow or a pig. He 
got it. 

Forgetting us, Brindle rushed on through 
the corn, and the dog, clinging close, added 
his muffled yelps to the tumult of crashing 
cornstalks and bellowing cow. 

We did not wait to see what should 
become of Brindle or the corn or of the 


melancholy calf bleating for its mother up 
the hillside or even of the dog. It was for us 
to get home before the careering cow should 
again cross our path. We climbed back over 
the fence with ali haste and hurried down 
the darkening hollow, indifferent to wet feet. 
A few minutes later we were safe inside our 
own gate. 

As we walked up the path to our door 
Haze leaped the gate and fell quietly into 
line behind us; he was panting softly and 
serenely. Such affairs were all in the day’s 
work with him. 
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Brindle, whose milk of kindness had so 
dangerously curdled under the strain of 
maternal anxiety, we met often afterward. 
The anxious pugnacity of new motherhood 
had passed, and when next we saw her she 
was the same gentle neighbor as of old. She 
did not seem to remember against us or 
even against Haze the slightly fringed ear 
that was her permanent souvenir of the con- 
flict. Perhaps she felt the magnanimity of the 
conscious conqueror. Was not the thriving 
calf that thereafter tagged her footsteps a 
visible token of victory? 


RALPHS RETALIATION — @ James William 


U ESTON, the superintend- 
ent wants to see you in 
the glue room.” Billy 
Gorton, struggling hur- 
riedly into his coat, de- 
livered the message with 
an air of embarrassment. 

Ralph Weston’sspoke- 
shave came to a sudden 
halt. He was tempted to 
ask for particulars, but Billy was in a hurry 
to catch the train, and Ralph decided to 
obey the summons without parley. Drop- 
ping his spokeshave on the bench, he looked 
critically at the piece of curved stair rail 
that he had been shaping, wiped his hands 
free of dust and started toward the glue 
room. 

At the same moment Billy Gorton, with 
his coat halfway on and a bunch of tools 
under his arm, left the mill by the main 
door. 

“Hey, Ralph, just a minute,” cried Jimmy 
Fisher, the lanky planer. “Take this with 
you. 

Ralph could not help smiling as he saw 
what “this” was. Jimmy had spent every 
noon hour of the past two weeks in carving 
a wooden gun for his nephew; now he tried 
to put it into Ralph’s hands at “carry.” 
“Tis a trusty weapon,” he declared, “and 
you'll need it maybe. Whistle Yankee 
Doodle to keep your courage out of your 
a and don’t run while there’s a bullet 
eft. 

Ralph passed from the main shop with its 
buzzing saws and planers into the glue room, 
a small, closetlike place where a high tem- 
perature was maintained to keep the glue 
from chilling. Mr. Marston, the superin- 
tendent, wearing a frown on his usually 
kind face, was waiting beside a pair of 
wooden horses on which rested a large oak 
panel. A quick glance showed Ralph what 
was wrong. One of the clamps had slipped 
from the panel during the night and lay on 
the floor. The handsome frame had set hard 
and fast, and not a single joint was tight. 
The work was utterly ruined. 


“Well, Weston, what have you to say 
about this?” the superintendent demanded 
with a searching look at the apprentice. 

Ralph remained silent. 

“Young Gorton tells me,” the superin- 
tendent continued after a second, “that you 
set the clamps and left him to clean off the 
glue. Is that right?” 

Ralph now remembered that while he 
was clamping up the frame the afternoon 
before Billy Gorton had run in and said, 
“Father wants you right away. I'll finish 
this. Hurry’ up; he hasn’t a minute to spare.” 

Billy’s father was the stair builder for 
Hilton & Davidson and was Ralph’s supe- 
rior. Accustomed to obey promptly, Ralph 
had left the clamps half tightened and 
wei called Billy’s attention hastily to the 

act. 

“You're the older apprentice, Weston,”’ 
the superintendent continued sternly, ‘‘and 
you are to blame for this. That’s all—except 
that I hope you will exercise more care in 
the future. Such costly incompetence can- 
not be tolerated often; and we are too busy 
to do our work twice over.” 

With smarting cheeks Ralph went back 
to his bench. He had never before been 
rebuked in such a manner. That his chief 
should for one moment consider him as 
inefficient was gall and bitterness. As he 
picked up his spokeshave and resumed the 
work his face showed the angry feeling in his 
heart. He understood Gorton’s hurried, 
cowardly embarrassment now, and he half 
wished that he had overcome his reluctance 
and explained the matter fully to the 
superintendent. See 

“My, your hair looks tousled! Must have 
blown out there in the glue room, didn’t 
it?” and Jimmy Fisher grinned sympa- 
thetically. 

“A little,” Ralph agreed, forcing a smile. 
“Stair panel half screwed up—glue all dry— 
spoiled,” he explained with laconic em- 

hasis. 

“Some of Billy Gorton’s work, I s’pose,”’ 
Jimmy observed, piling up an armful of 
balusters on the bench. “The firm thinks his 


“Never mind,” the superintendent suggested grimly, “‘you are only making 
a bad matter worse” 
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father is the finest stair builder in the state, 
but Billy’s certainly not much!” 
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ell, immy suggested aggressively, 
“when Gorton comes back make him tell 
the superintendent just how it was!’’ 

The reference to Billy’s absence started 
another irritating train of thought in Ralph’s 
mind. Mr. Gorton, taking his son, the only 
other apprentice in the department, had 
gone on a thirty-mile trip to the seashore to 
take stair measurements in a new cottage. 
Ralph was left all alone in the shop to do the 
best he could with half a dozen unfinished 
jobs that customers were clamoring to have 
completed. 

Billy Gorton’s relationship to the stair 
builder had often worked to the disadvan- 
tage of Ralph, who fervently wished that 
Billy might receive an urgent call into some 
other business. A year before when in recog- 
nition of his faithful work Ralph’s wages 
had been raised a trifle more than was cus- 
tomary Gorton had been displeased. A 
conference between the stair builder and the 
superintendent resulted in a readjustment 
by which the two boys shared the increase. 

Moreover, Billy shared in the credit of the 
department and at the same time managed 
to elude the consequences of his own blun- 
ders. Once he read his rule backward and 
laid off five inches on a stair panel when he 
should have laid off seven; yet he succeeded 
apparently in convincing his father that the 
mistake was Ralph’s. The superintendent 
had not concurred in the opinion, but he had 
let the matter pass without too rigid an 
investigation. Mr. Gorton was a valuable 
man; the superintendent tolerated and 
excused much that he would not have 
endured in another. 

Billy got the lion’s share of the oppor- 
tunities to do outside work. Mr. Gorton 
naturally wished to advance his son as 
rapidly as possible. Perhaps without mean- 
ing to be unfair he chose Billy more often 

than Ralph as his assistant in putting 
up stairs. As a matter of fact Billy 
needed the shop training much more 
than Ralph, who would have lost little 
by being absent from the mill. 

Now Billy had gone on a trip that 
afforded both instruction and pleasure, 
and Ralph was left with the monoto- 
nous shop work entirely on his hands. 
There were a hundred balusters to 
smooth, a large panel to glue up, a 
whole set of steps to put together and 
a newel post to carve. As Ralph let his 
fancy follow the stair builder and his 
son to the shore he pondered the fair- 
ness of the arrangement. 

Jimmy Fisher’s mind was evidently 
taking the same journey. “Like as not 
Billy will be watchin’ the porcupussies 
out the window and readin’ the figgers 
wrong on the tape,” he observed, dump- 
ing the last of the balusters on the 


nch. 

Ralph did not doubt that Billy would 
find something more interesting than 
the tape. Yet he might have made some 
excuse for the boy if it had not been 
for the undeserved rebuke that Billy’s 
latest bit of bungling had brought him. 

“Tl teach him a lesson that he 
won’t forget in a hurry,” Ralph said 
to himself, and a flush of humiliation 
made his cheeks tingle again as he re- 
membered how peremptorily the super- 
intendent had dismissed him. 

The hours flew by rapidly as Ralph 
worked and meditated. He finished the 
piece of curved rail regretfully, for he 
always delighted to match his skill of 
handwork with the straight runs of rail 
turned out by machine. Four o’clock 
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drew near and passed. As he com- 
pleted the last rosette on the newel 
post a clerk came up from the 
office. The superintendent wanted 
to see Weston again. 

“Now what?” Ralph muttered 
to himself, pushing the post back 
on the bench. “TI declare,” he con- 
tinued, pulling the string of his 
apron over his head and brushing 
a shock of black hair into shape 
with a sweep of his hand, “If I’m 
going to be the scapegoat for 
any hy blunders, it’s time something hap- 

ned! 

In the office the superintendent was just 
hanging up the telephone receiver. ‘“Wes- 
ton,” he began rapidly and impatiently as 
he sat down at his desk, “I expected the 
plans for Wrightson’s block of new houses 
today. They have not come. I called up 

Wrightson, and he gave me no satisfaction— 
won’t talk. There’s something amiss. I feel 
it in my bones that he has suddenly taken a 
grudge against the mill. Do you know any- 
thing? Can you imagine anything that 
might be wrong? Were there any such 
blunders recently like—like that panel this 
morning?” 

Ralph’s face reddened. “No, sir; I know 
of nothing wrong,” he declared shortly. 

The superintendent’s forehead contracted 
into a more marked frown. Ralph could see 
that he was greatly worried. 

“Weston,” he said at last, “if we should 
lose the contract on those twenty-five 
houses of Wrightson’s through the fault of 
some one in this shop, that some one will lose 
his place in a hurry. The failure to get the 
work would be bad enough, but the loss of 
prestige would be infinitely worse. I’m con- 
vinced that there is something very wrong. 
But of course if you know nothing—I thought 
maybe Gorton might have said a word or 
two that would throw light on the subject. 
That will do, thank you.” 

Ralph returned to the shop with a meanly 
exultant hope that the solution of the mys- 
tery would unmask a culprit who really 
deserved rebuke. His own temper seemed a 
little the worse for the interview until 
Jimmy came to the rescue with his nonsense. 
The planer greeted him with outstretched 
arms in mock gladness over his safe return. 

As the two walked homeward Ralph told 
his companion of his talk with the superin- 
tendent and of his threat. 

“You sure do seem to get it in the neck,” 
was Jimmy’s sympathetic comment. 

The way home led past a nearly-completed 
house that Wrightson was building. Most of 
the workmen had already left, but as Ralph 
and Jimmy came abreast of the building 
they acknowledged the departing nod of a 
belated mechanic. 

With a puzzled expression Ralph came to 
a full stop and looked after the man. Then 
almost involuntarily he turned into the new 
house. Jimmy followed. 

As the two came into the partly-finished 
hallway an apprentice was locking up the 
rear of the building. The stairs had been 
completed and stained, but the clothes 
closet and the panel work underneath were 
untouched. The panels stood leaning against 
the white wall. Beside them Ralph instantly 
noticed a chest marked with the name of the 
man whom they had greeted at the gate. 
Why the tool box of a rival stair builder 
should be there was a question that Ralph 
could not answer. At all events the stairs 
were just as Mr. Gorton had left them, 
pending a recall to finish the paneling. 

While Ralph was pondering and Jimmy 
was indolently inspecting the workmanship 
here and there the apprentice came whistling 
to the front of the house. ‘Hello, fellows! 
What ye after, yer tools?” the boy inquired, 
shoving his hands deep into his pockets and 
surveying Ralph with a broad grin. 

Ralph asked why Gallagher & Benson’s 
stair builder should have a chest of tools in 
the house. 

“Huh!” the boy snorted. “I guess every- 
body round here knows all about that, the 
way Wrightson’s been carryin’ on. He told 
young Billy Gorton this morning he had to 
send the painters away tomorrow noon, and 
he wanted the stairs finished today so’s the 

ainters could stain them in the morning. 

e got madder and madder all day when 
you didn’t come. Then he sent for Galla- 
gher’s man. There’ll be three of ’em here 
tomorrow morning at six o’clock to hurry 
bs > job. You bet old Wrightson was 
m 


The apprentice nodded his head in a con- 
vincing manner as he remembered the 
details. “Say,” he concluded hastily, ‘pull 
that front door shut when you come out, 
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will you? I’m in a hurry,” and off 
he went, whistling. 

Jimmy and Ralph looked at 
each other and grinned. At last 
Billy Gorton had committed a 
grievous error, and it was already 
beginning to find him out. Either 
the boy had forgotten the impor- 
tant message or—what was more 
likely—had postponed delivering 
it for fear of being prevented from 
going on his trip to the seashore. 

“Shake, Ralph!’ cried Jimmy. 
“Down goes Billy Gorton, and up goes 

ou!” 


But Ralph didn’t share in Billy’s enthu- 
siasm. He was thinking hard. “If I spoil the 
job,” he was saying to himself, “of course 
the firm will discharge me, but—well, Ill 
risk it!’ 

“‘What’s the matter?” inquired Jimmy. 

Still Ralph remained thoughtful. Mr. 
Gorton, who had an exalted opinion of the 
skill required in his department, had never 
allowed Ralph a free hand in outside work. 
Ralph had once asked for permission to 
undertake a job in the builder’s absence, 
and he could remember yet how dubiously 
Mr. Gorton had shaken his head. “But this 
is an emergency,” he reflected. “If the stair- 
way is finished before the whistle blows 
tomorrow morning, our firm will have done 
its duty,” and Ralph thrilled at the thought. 

“Here goes, Jimmy!” he said aloud. 

Jimmy was more startled than enlight- 
ened, but when Ralph had .explained his 
— he seconded the plan enthusiasti- 
cally. 

After Jimmy had gone to Ralph’s home 
to get them some supper and to tell his 
mother not to sit up for him Ralph immedi- 
ately set to work scraping the fallen plaster 








DETEST everything about it! It’s 
the hottest and the coldest, the 
driest and the wettest place I ever 
saw. I wish I were a thousand 
miles from here and knew that I 
should never have to see this state 

again!’ Elise Benton drummed an impa- 
tient accompaniment to her remarks upon 
the unpainted windowsill. She was standing 
by the window, looking out upon stretches 
of muddy water and pouring rain. 

Lissa Vance’s black eyes were sparkling 
ominously. She wanted very much to quote 
from her old “granny,” back in the hills: 
‘“‘And a well and dear me, who writ for you 
to come here?”’ But she did not do it. Not 
doing the thing she wanted to do had been 
one of the hardest lessons she had met within 
her schooling. 

The remaining occupant of the room, 
pretty, blonde Jean Bowman, shrugged her 
shoulders and kept still. Lissa disliked Jean’s 
shrug almost as much as she disliked Elise’s 
mean speeches about the big Southwestern 
state. 

Elsie had come from the East, an East 
that was all capital letters the way she 
referred to it, and Jean was from up North. 
They had both wanted to travel a bit, teach 
in a school far from home and have ad- 
ventures. They were having them. Lissa was 
a native of this new state and had never felt 
the need of seeking adventures. 

It was a strange trick of Fate, the round- 
ing up of these three girls from various 
points of the compass, strangers to one an- 
other, and throwing them together in such 
close quarters as a small graded school in the 
country, even pg them to live to- 
gether, since no one in the community had 
time to bother with boarders during cotton- 
picking season, and since the small teacher- 
age was scarcely large enough for the princi- 
pal and his family. 

“Do you think the water is going down?” 


from his working lines on the floor. Then he 
laid off the side panel and broke open the 
chest of tools that Mr. Gorton had left there 
until the work should be done. After he had 
taken an inch off the rail and had planed the 
edges, he slipped the panel into place and 
nailed it fast. By that time Jimmy had 
returned. In a few hurried minutes the two 
ate the supper that he had brought. Then 
they resumed work with a vim. Jimmy 
helped to build the shelves in the closet and 
screwed in the clothes hooks. The evening 
grew into night as Ralph finished the panel 
work, set the frame and fitted the door. 

Despite their industry hours had gone by 
before the door was at last hinged and sup- 
plied with lock and catches. Jimmy was 
more at home on a planing machine than at 
such work; nevertheless he had helped a 
great deal. Now while Ralph sprigged in the 
moulding and sandpapered the joints 
Jimmy, holding the lamp, varied the 
monotony with prodigious yawns and por- 
tentous stretchings. 

“There, that’s the last nail,’”’ Ralph finally 
announced, straightening up with a sigh of 
satisfaction and pretending to drop his nail 
punch into the wide open mouth of the 
yawning Jimmy, who, promptly snapping 
his jaws shut, pretended to swallow it. 

The sound of stealthy footsteps cut short 
Ralph’s laugh. Looking up quickly, he saw 
a policeman quietly push the door open and 
enter. When the man had conquered his 
amazement the boys told him the reasons 
for such industry at two o’clock in the 
morning. He grinned, and before they parted 
he agreed to carry a formal report of the 
completed work to Mr. Wrightson at 
breakfast. 

“Ralph, you’ll get called up for this 
business in the morning,’ was Jimmy’s 


Elise asked sharply, turning toward Lissa as 
if she were to blame for the whole affair. 
“No, I think it is coming up,” was the 
crisp response. “I’ve been watching a fence 
post out there for a marker, and it has riz—I 
mean it has—it’s four inches higher than it 
was at eight o’clock this morning.” Some- 
times when Lissa was angry she found it 
hard to remember just the words she wanted 
to use, for she had been with granny many 
more days than she had been im the school- 


room. 

“Then why didn’t you tell us?” Elise de- 
manded. Elise was getting angry too. “You 
might have planned some way for us to get 
out of this—this—trap.” 

‘Do you see any mae Lissa asked. 

“No, I don’t, but, if I had lived all my life 
down here in the sticks—” 

“Elise!” It was Jean who interrupted— 
Jean, who never wasted words, but who oe- 
casionally interfered when things had gone 
far enough between her two roommates. 

Lissa turned white—which made her 
big black eyes look even larger and darker. 
“T didn’t make the state or the Canadian 
River,” she said, and her tone was so smooth 
and even that any one of her three brothers 
could have told you that it was time to look 
out! “I’m glad we dismissed and got the 
children all safely home from the school- 
house,” she continued. “Their folks know 
what it means for it to pour rain when the 
river is already full. But they couldn’t do 
anything for us; their houses are all crowded, 
and besides a lot of them may have to move 
out. This house is safe, for it is up on second 
bottom. All we have to do is just wait until 
the water goes down. We’re in no danger.” 

The loud jangle of the telephone, giving 
the general alarm for the neighborhood, cut 
her remarks short. “You’d better let me 
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comforting prophecy as the two parted for a 
little sleep. ‘“No use tryin’ to be good,” he 
added lugubriously; “the superintendent 
will be after you before the machinery gets 
warmed up.” 

Sure enough, the superintendent came up 
into the shop before eight o’clock. Mr. 
Wrightson was with him, but neither of the 
men appeared to be in an ill humor, though 
the superintendent assumed a stern manner 
as he called Billy Gorton to him. 

“Gorton,” he demanded, “didn’t Mr. 
Wrightson send a hurry-up message through 
you yesterday morning for your father to 
come and finish the stairway in Clinton 
Street?” 

Billy looked nervously into the accusing 
faces about him. 

Then, trying hard to fix his shifting eyes 
on Ralph, he stammered: ‘‘ Why—yes, sir; 
but I thought Weston—didn’t I tell you 
about that, Ralph?” he inquired in lame 
astonishment. 

“Never mind,” the superintendent sug- 
gested grimly, ‘“‘you’re only making a bad 
matter worse. I just want to tell you that 
Weston lend your blunder and saved 
you your place here. Take my advice and 
don’t lose any time in thanking him for it. 
Come down to the office now, please; I want 
@ little talk with you alone. You still owe 
Mr. Wrightson an apology before he will 
overlook the matter.” 

The superintendent’s talk with Billy was 
presumably an eloquent one, for later Billy 
made a decent speech of thanks to Ralph 
and even had the grace to congratulate him 
on a substantial increase of wages. 

“Mr. Marston says,” Billy concluded 


with a touch of envy, “that when Wright- 
son’s new houses are ready you’re to go out 
on them as a journeyman stair builder.” 
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answer,” she said, getting between Elise and 
the telephone. She had an idea what the 
message might be. 

“Everybody on the line?” central asked 
shrilly. 

“Yep, go ahead,” some one answered 
quickly. 

“The river is rising fast, and a bigger rise 
is coming from the hard rains farther up. 
Everybody in the lowlands warned to get 
out. 

There was a hurried slamming up of re- 
ceivers, and Lissa turned to the two shaking 
girls behind her. “‘We’ll move all our things 
upstairs,” she said calmly. “This house is 
perfectly safe; I mean it won’t wash away, 
but the water may possibly get up to the 
first floor and run in a bit. There, don’t ery. 
We are safe, I tell you, but we must get to 
work. It will take some time to move every- 
thing. Gather up your books while I get the 
other things ready for you to help with 
them. We'll need the oil stove and the dishes 
and all our provisions—” 

“Oh, I can’t go up into that loft—to stay! 
ooh | enough to have to sleep in such a 


p 

Lissa stopped right in front of the rocking 
chair where Elise had dropped down despair- 
ingly. Elise was large and plump, in fact too 
plump. “I'd hate to see you-all sit there and 
drown,” Lissa drawled contemptuously, 
“but Pll have plenty of things to carry up. 
Now shut up and act like you had some 
sense!” 


Elise gasped; then, whimpering like a 
— child, she got up and went to work. 

ere was steady work ahead, carrying 
things up the narrow stairway. ‘“We don’t 
need to take this, do we?” Elise would ask, 
panting from each trip, and Lissa would 
answer firmly, ‘‘Yes.’’ Jean would shrug her 
shoulders and then prod Elise into taking up 
the other end of a box or a bundle. 
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At last the two lower rooms were stripped, 
and Lissa had pulled and tugged things into 
a semblance of order in the one big upper 
room. She started toward the stairway 
again. 

“You haven’t thought up something else 
to be carried, I hope,” Jean said, rubbing 
her arms and looking ruefully at her hands. 
“I’ve carried water enough from that pump 
in the back porch to last for ages.” 

“It’s the big oil can out in the back yard,” 
Lissa explained. 

“But I brought up the small can,’ 
Elise, groaning. 

“We've got to be prepared for staying 
here, and we’ll need the big can. I can get it 
by myself if you two are disabled.” 

Jean beat Lissa to the stairway and out 
across the back porch, and when they had 
dragged the big can into the house it was 
Jean that remembered the stout stick they 
had used to prop up a lower window during 
the hot autumn days; she thrust it through 
the bail, and as they lifted the can they 
came up facing the west window. They 
could see the brown waters rushing along at 
the foot of the bank where the little house 
stood. 

It was growing dark in the upper room by 
the time they had tugged and hauled the 
can to the top of the stairs. Lissa lighted a 
lamp and tried to say cheerfully, “I think 
the worst is over perhaps, for we shan’t have 
to bother about our things. After we’ve had 
some supper we'll all feel better.” 

Elise, who taught domestic science in the 
school, had agreed to take charge of all 
meals, and the two others were to pay a 
larger proportion of the rent and the grocery 
bills. But now she buried her head in a pillow 
and did not stir. 

Te help fix some toast and tea,” Jean 
said. 

Elise groaned when they called her to the 
—_ but finally she came and drank a cup 
of tea. 

The girls slept little that night, for they 
were on the alert for every unusual sound. 
The early dawn showed wreckage in the low- 
lands; the water was halfway up the windows 
of one farmhouse, and one end of a big cattle 
barn had broken loose and was half washed 
away. Wire fencing had washed down and 
was tangled in the cluster of cottonwood 
trees at the foot of the bank, and the water 
had crept higher up the bank. 

Elise made no move toward getting the 
breakfast. Along toward noon Jean asked: 
‘Are we expected to learn to live without 
eating along with our other varied ex- 
periences?” 

Elise grumbled audibly, but hunted up 
supplies and finally prepared a creditable 
meal. After they had eaten they decided to 
sleep a while. At the beginning of their 
housekeeping Elise and Jean had fitted up as 
good a bed as could be purchased at the 
little town of Jingo and shared it together. 
Lissa had bought a cot. She had brought a 
pillow and covers from home, prepared to 
sleep on whatever fate should offer. 

When the girls woke it did not seem worth 
while to cook another meal. They sat about 
disconsolately. Jean finally started writing 
letters. 

“What is the use?’ Elise asked, glancing 
out at the expanse of water. 

“They will be ready to mail when there is 
an opportunity,” Jean replied. 

Elise hunted out her big box of fine sta- 
tionery, started to search for her fountain 
pen and then fell to sobbing again. “My 
folks,—if they, knew,—they would be 
frantic! Oh, what if they read in the papers 
about the high waters down here, and I’m 
way out here away from all my folks—in 
such a place as this!’’ 

She sobbed in self-pity until Lissa could 
stand it no longer. “‘Can’t you think of any- 
thing except yourself and your own com- 
fort?” she asked. ‘“Haven’t you thought at 
all of those who have had all their crops 
washed away, the work of the whole long, 
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said 
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hot summer? And of the hundreds who 
must be homeless? My folks are—were— 
down near the worst bend of the river, and 
they had no telephone. I had meant to put 
one in next spring after I had taught—” 

Her voice broke at the thought of her 
father and mother, recently dead, and, turn- 
ing hastily, she went over to the little win- 
dow by her cot. They shouldn’t see her cry! 
She would show them that at least she knew 
how to control her feelings if she did come 
from “‘the sticks.” 

Jean shrugged her shoulders and went on 
writing. Elise found her pen and started to 
write letters too. An hour dragged by. 

There was still plenty of water in the 
jars; there was oil in the cans, and provisions 
were in the boxes, but the nerves of the girl 
from the East and the girl from the North 
were already giving out. Lissa was used to 
holding up bravely in trying circumstances. 

The shrill jingle of the telephone caused 
Elise and Jean to scream. They followed 
Lissa down the stairs and stood trembling 
while they waited for the long general call to 
stop. 

——_—* on the line?” 

There were hurried replies; then came the 
message: ““We’ve had warning that the dam 
is giving away. Get to the high ground!” 

“You said this house was safe!’ Elise 
cried reproachfully. “We might have waded 
out on that side, but look at it now!” 

Sure enough, the swirling waters had 
found a weak spot farther down the bank 
and had crept gradually in, shutting them 
off from the higher ground. Lissa had known 
it, but the matter had not seemed serious; 
the river always had gone down in a few 
days. But if the dam were giving way! That 
was something she had never considered. 
The two others were startled at the change 
in her face. 

There was a clattering on the back steps, 
and Lissa ran to open the back door, hoping 
that some one had found time to come in a 
boat for them. A big farm horse neighed 
loudly when she flung the door open. He had 
evidently been swept down to the west 
bank, had somehow clambered up out of the 
deep waters and was pawing at the porch as 
if begging to be taken in out of the terrible 
flood. From his headstall dangled a bit of 
rope, cut in a jagged way as if some one had 
released him hurriedly from some dangerous 
place. Lissa jerked down from across the 
porch the rope that had been her clothesline 
for her Saturday washings. She tied one end 
in the ring of the headstall and the other end 
securely to the strongest post of the porch. 
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He floundered up to where 
the water grew shallow 


“It’s a way out!’ she exclaimed in a 

relieved tone. “I’ll take Elise first; then I’ll 
come back. Jean can be getting a few things 
tied up while I am gone. Put your best 
things up on the table and on the bed. I’ll 
come back for you; then I'll make another 
trip for the things if I have time. Quick, 
Elise!’ 
“T couldn’t! I never rode a horse in ‘my 
life. He looks so big and—and—vicious— 
and in all that water—” She was beginning 
to cry again. 

“Do you think I have time to argue with 
you?” Lissa stormed. “He is just a gentle old 
farm horse. Didn’t you see how he rubbed 
his head against my arm while I tied the 
rope? Even if he were a wild young horse, I 
shouldn’t be afraid of him. I'll get on first; 
then you climb up on that box and then up 
behind me and hold on tight. The water 
isn’t deep on this side yet, but if the dam 
breaks—” 

Elise gave a frightened gasp and then 
climbed on the box and astride the horse, 
holding tight to the slip of a girl who was 
guiding him. 

Jean’s face was white as she watched them 
start toward the high ground, but she hur- 
ried to do the tasks that Lissa had set for her. 
She wisely packed the things that would 
probably be needed most and tied them in a 
bundle. The clothing that must be left she 
tied up in sheets and blankets and, climbing 
on a chair, hung the bundles on the nails 
that were driven into the rafters. She felt 
suddenly thankful that their bedroom had 
no ceiling. Going back to her first bundle, 
she made it up hurriedly, choosing only 
those things that were strictly necessary. 
She could carry the bundle and hold to 
Lissa. Lissa should not take the chance of 
another trip! She put the cot on top of the 
bed and piled their books on top of the cot. 
She heard Lissa’s whistle at the back porch, 
and, running down with her bundle, she 
came out and locked the door. 

“You needn’t lock it. Pll be—” 

Lissa did not finish, for away off to the 
west there was a queer lift in the waters, 
like a brown wall suddenly rising, and Jean 
clambered quickly from the box to the horse. 
The big fellow struck out through the water 
as if he too realized the danger. He floun- 
dered up to where the water grew shallow, 
then out on the broad bank where Elise was 
waiting, and as they looked back they saw 
the wall of water sweep upon the little 
house. It shivered and swayed, but held fast 
while the waters crept up and up until they 
almost reached the top of the windows in the 
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lower rooms. Elise hid her face in her hands 
and sobbed aloud. The little shack farther 
down the road was floating away. Lissa was 
glad that Elise was not watching. The shack 
had housed a gang of jolly cotton pickers, 
but evidently they had been warned in time, 
for there was no sign of life about the little 
building. A big haystack went by with a 
jack rabbit and a dog crouched down on it 
not far apart; the poor jack rabbit’s fear of 
the dog seemed to be lost in the greater fear. 
There came a submerged coop with fright- 
ened chickens on it and then a cow, struggling 
bravely to keep her head above water. 
Jean was now crying oo. Lissa felt sud- 
denly as old and tired as if these two were 
children whom she must somehow comfort 
and care for even while her own strength was 
failing. 


“We can go on over to Professor Gray- . 
g 


son’s,” she said, ag to keep her voice 
from quavering. “T 

even if they are crowded. I shan’t be gone 
long, Elise; I’ll come right back for you.” 

“No, you needn’t. I couldn’t climb on 
that mountain of a horse without that box to 
start with. You and Jean can stay on, and 
I’ll walk along in front. I’m afraid to let 
you get very far away.” 

So the procession started and soon met the 
distracted professor and his wife running 
across fields to meet them. Big hearts made 
plenty of room for them in the little teacher- 
age, and a good hot supper renewed their 
strength. 

The three girls were shown into a bedroom 
with one bed in it. Lissa loitered about her 
poe for the night—Lissa, who back 
in the loft bedroom had always been the first 
one to turn in. 

“Lissa Vance,” Jean said firmly, ‘come 
here and climb into the middle of this big 
bed. These two hunks of inefficiency stil 
have unstrung nerves, and we want you 
where we can both hold to you if we wake up 
seared in the night, you,—you,—plucky 
little soul!”’ 

That was all Jean said by way of acknowl- 
edging her debt, but she —— her 
shoulders in a way that meant: “‘I’ll get even 
with her for this day’s work!’’ Elise hadn’t 
said anything; she was still too much 
frightened to talk. 

. Lissa turned from the mirror where she 
had been brushing and braiding her straight 
black hair. ; 

“I’ve been thinking,” she said quickly, 
“of what good Mrs. Grayson said at the 
supper table—how she might have made 
room for two.of us, but couldn’t manage all 
three. I’m going to ask her to take you two, 
and I’ll go back to the shack. The water 
hasn’t hurt our things, and it is falling a 
little already. As soon as the house can be 
opened and dried out I can clean the rooms. 
I’m not one bit afraid, for—for’’—she 
hesitated and then added half defiantly— 
“T came up from the sticks, you know.” 

There was a moment of silence; then Elise 
found her voice. “You'll do nothing of the 
kind,” she said. ‘We'll all clean up that 
house, and we'll live in it—together. We'll 
probably quarrel at times, but not much— 
after this. Who would cook your meals I’d 
like to know? You would starve to death on 
corn cakes and water. Don’t you dare say 
another word about living by yourself, and 
don’t you dare fling that ‘up from the sticks’ 
at me again. I can quote things too, and if 
you get me provoked I’ll tell you to ‘shit u 
and act like you had some sense!’”’ : 

With her plump arms she swept Lissa off 
her feet and planted her in the middle of the 
big, comfortable bed next to Jean; then she 
blew out the light and climbed in beside her. 

When motherly Mrs. Grayson came in 
later to see whether her guests were all right 
Elise was planning some pretty curtains and 
cushions for their home, and the girl from 
the sticks was promising to buy the material 
at Jingo. In a day or so she could ride their 
adopted steed over to the village and put a 
notice into the county paper about him. 
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And she was planning to buy paint to furbish 
up the inside of the house, and she was telling 
the girls how much the garden would help in 
the early spring not only in the bill of fare 
but in cutting down expenses. 
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Es, I have had many 
exciting experiences and 

+ _ harrow escapes during my 
* "adventurous life,” said Big 
Jim. “But of all my experi- 
ences there is one that I 
think was almost the 
worst predicament I was 
ever in. 

“In the fall of ninety-nine my partner, 
Long Tom, and I were in the Coast Range 
mountains of California, working a fairly 
promising gold mine with a rather primitive 
outfit. We did have a hoisting rig with a 
windlass, the barrel of which was made from 
the trunk of a tree and had a wooden handle 
at one end, and it served our purpose very 
well. Just in front of the windlass and over 
the mouth of the shaft we put up a standard 
for a sheave, which was rigged several feet 
higher than the windlass so that one of us 
could do the hoisting and dumping while the 
other worked below. We used an old water 
bucket to haul the ore up in. Besides those 
things we had only a few common tools, and 
we lived in a small log cabin. We had not 
struck ore of much value in the first seventy- 
five feet, but every time we fired a round of 
shots we expected to discover a vein that 
would make us rich. 

“The ladder running on one side of the 
shaft was old and rickety, for at the time we 
built it nails were so scarce that we had used 
only a few here and there and for the most 
part had spliced the uprights and cross- 
pieces together with strips of rawhide and 
rope. It was not much of a ladder, and it 
seemed shaky, but prospectors in remote 
regions are often compelled to use such 
makeshifts. 

“T had been working down in the mine all 
the morning, and at noon I stopped for 
lunch. About one o’clock Tom lowered me 
by the bucket and windlass, which we often 
used instead of the ladder. Tom had been 
seriously injured in a mine accident that 
summer, having fallen down a shaft and 
escaped death only by a miracle; he had 
broken his leg and had received some severe 
bruises. Although he had recovered from the 
accident, he had not regained the complete 
use of his injured leg; so we decided that he 
should work at the top. 

“There was no loose rock to be hauled up, 
and so there was little for Tom to do until 
after I had put in the first blasts, or shots, as 
the miners call them, and while I was down 
in the mine drilling the holes for the shots 
Tom occupied his time over on the hillside a 
hundred yards from the shaft by getting out 
poles for a new ladder and cutting fire- 
wood. When I was ready to touch off the 
shots Tom was to come and haul me up in 
the bucket, for I did not care to climb the 
rickety ladder. 

“It was four o’clock in the afternoon, and 
I had just finished making eight drill holes in 
the face of the wall where I wanted to widen 
the bottom of the shaft. After drilling the 
last hole I put half a stick of dynamite into 
each, prepared to set them off and called to 
my partner to get ready to haul me up, as I 
was going to fire the shots. 

“At my first call I received no reply. I 
waited a few seconds and called again, but I 
still got no response, and Tom did not ap- 
pear at the windlass above. Again and again 
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Mrs. Grayson held her candle so that she 
could look down into the three young faces; 
then she said gently: “How wonderfully the 
Heavenly Father plans our lives, bringing us 
from far places to do the things we are 


I shouted. I began to wonder why Tom did 
not answer. After several minutes of waiting 
and shouting to attract his attention I grew 
impatient and reckless. At last I decided not 
to wait any longer. I would take the chance 
of climbing the ladder after I had set off 
the fuses. 

“The fuses were so arranged in length 
that when I had set the last one I should 
have five minutes to get out of the shaft 
before the first charge went off. 
Every fuse ‘took’ well, and after a 
last glance round I jumped to the 
foot of the ladder. 

“Then came the sudden disaster. I 
started hastily to climb, but I had 
gone up only half a dozen steps when 
one of the rungs gave way in my 
hand. So suddenly did it happen that 
I fell straight backward to the floor 
of the shaft and struck on my right 
side heavily against the rock of the 
wall with a jolt that shook me up 
considerably and bruised my right 
arm and shoulder. I lay at the bot- 
tom of the shaft for an instant; then 
I staggered to my feet, half dazed, 
and looked towards the shot holes. 
Every fuse was sputtering savagely, 
but, thinking I still had ample time 
to get out of the mine before the ex- 
plosion, I decided to make another 
attempt to climb the ladder. 

“T had mounted fifty feet and had 
begun to think I was going to reach 
the top safely when as I stepped on a 
rung I heard the wood begin to crack 
and felt the framework starting to 
give away under me. 

“Fortunately, after letting me down 
in the bucket my partner had not 
wound up the rope again on the wind- 
lass. When I saw the ladder giving 
away I made a grab for the rope. 
I seized it just in the nick of time! A 
whole twenty-foot section of the lad- 
der broke loose and went down with 
a crash. Of course what I should have 
done then was to slide down the rope 
and snuff out the fuses, but, being 
only twenty-five feet from the top, 
I thought I could easily climb the re- 
maining distance up the rope. 

“IT immediately began to pull my- 
self up hand over hand, but when I 
had raised myself about three yards 
my hand slipped, and my weight was 
thrown on my right arm, which I 
had injured in my fall. Instantly an 
excruciating pain stabbed through 
the muscles of my upper arm and 
shoulder. My grip on the rope sud- 
denly loosened, and I slid down three 
or four yards before I could stop my- 
self. I hung there a few seconds and 
then tried to raise myself again. The 
pain in my arm caused me to slip 
again, and down I went another ten 
eet. 

“The chance of climbing the rope 
seemed gone, and when I glanced 
down to the bottom of the shaft I 
saw that all the fuses had burned 
nearly to the shot holes. Right then 
I realized that I was in a desperate 
situation. I began calling again to 
attract my partner’s attention, but 
still Tom did not appear. Again and 
again I shouted, yelling like a Co- 
manche Indian, but to no avail. 

“Once more I glanced towards 
those fateful fuses, which were hissing 
and sputtering angrily. Could I pick 
out all those fuses before they burned 
to the caps? No! There was no time 
for that. To slide down the rope to the 
bottom would be more dangerous 
than to stay where I was. 

“Frantically I started once more 
to climb the rope. Although I knew I 
could not reach the top, I could per- 
haps get a little higher and a little 
farther away from the full force of 
the blast. I set my teeth and began 
to raise myself slowly, but I had 
climbed only a few feet when my 
injured arm began to weaken. I tried 
to favor it, but again that sharp pain 





needed to do, helping strangers to learn to 
know one another and form beautiful, lasting 
friendships.” 

She set the candle down on the goods box 
dresser and stooped to kiss Elise and Lissa, 





shot through it. At that I lost my hold, 
and, if the rope had not been wrapped partly 
round my left leg, I certainly should have 
slipped and fallen. As it was I went down 
five yards and stopped only when I got a 
good grip with my left hand. Somehow I 
braced my feet against the timbering of the 
wall, and there I clung as limp as a rag, sick 
with fear lest I should fall. As the seconds 
went by it seemed to me that the five 


A whole twenty-foot section of the ladder 
broke loose 
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then she padded softly round to the other 
side of the bed, and Jean, the cool, un- 
demonstrative lady from the North, sat up 
and, putting both arms round her hostess, 
kissed her three times. 


sy Ross Merrick 


minutes of my allotted time must be up, and 
every moment I expected to be my last. 

“After I had rested I again tried to climb 
the rope, but I soon found it was useless to 
try, for every time I threw much weight on 
my right arm that agonizing stab of pain 
would go through it and my shoulder. I 
could not move up an inch; I had all I could 
do to keep from slipping down. 

“For a short time I hung there motion- 
less. Every second was going by like a flash, 
and my doom was drawing nearer and 
nearer. Down below I could hear the hissing 
and crackling of the fuses. The sound struck 
me with terror, and I began calling for my 
partner at the top of my voice. 

“*Tom! I shouted. ‘O Tom! Help Help!’ 

“T might just as well have saved my 
breath, for I got no response. After 1 had 
shouted for a few seconds I stopped. Then 
followed a period in which time seemed to 
pass with appalling slowness. I felt certain 
that I should soon be a dead man, and as I 
clung to the rope, helpless and weak, I ex- 
pected every second to be my last. In 
imagination I heard the roar of the blast, 
felt the shock of the explosion and felt my- 
self lifted violently in one vast puff of smoke, 
red flame and flying rock. 

“Again I glanced down fearfully at the 
short ends of those fuses protruding frem 
the shot holes and spitting fire and little 
puffs of smoke. 

“Seeing that my time was almost up, I 
made one more effort to climb the rope. I 
bent all the power of my will to thé struggle 
and tried to swing myself upward, but again 
that sharp pain cut through my arm and 
shoulder like the stab of a knife. 1 hung 
motionless and gazed up where the sheave 
dangled in the air. Then suddenly, as if by a 
miracle, I saw my partner’s face looking 
down at me as he leaned over the shaft. 

““Tom! I shouted hoarsely. ‘Tom! For 
heaven’s sake, haul me up quick!’ 

““All right, Jim,’ he answered. 

“Then Tom showed his presence of mind. 
Instead of hoisting me up on the windlass 
he took hold of the rope that stretched from 
the sheave to the windlass with his left hand 
and with his other hand made a quick down- 
ward motion. 1 saw the blade of a knife 
flash in the air and cut through the rope 
close to the barrel of the windlass. 

“‘Hold on, Jim,’ he shouted. 

“Then with the end of the severed rope in 
both hands he drew it over his right shoulder 
and started on the run down the slope from 
the mine. I was never hauled up a mine shaft 
so quickly in my life, but at the time I 
thought 1 had never moved so slowly. The 
sheave fairly hummed as the rope was 
drawn forward; nevertheless during every 
foot of that fifty-foot ascent I expected to be 
riddled by the flying rocks from the blast. I 
was afraid that my hold would give away, 
afraid that my partner would not stop when 
I came up to the sheave, afraid that 1 should 
be jerked from my hold and fall back to 
meet the full force of the explosion. 

“In a second or two I reached the top. For 
an instant I felt myself hanging motionless 
over the mouth of the shaft below the sheave; 
then I reached up and managed to grab hold 
of the cross pole of the standard with both 
hands, swing over to solid ground at the edge 
of the shaft and roll away. 

“T was not one foot from the shaft when, 
bang! the first charge went off, followed im- 
mediately by the explosion of the other 
shots. I quickly rolled farther away from the 
shaft and kept on rolling until I stopped with 
a jolt against a tree five yards down the slope. 
Then I sat up and looked round. 

““A few yards below me I saw Tom stand- 
ing with the rope still in his hands. ‘Hello, 
Jim,’ he said cheerfully. ‘That was a pretty 
close shave, wasn’t it?’ 

““*Ves,’ I replied, ‘it was about as close a 
shave as Ill ever want to have. Why didn’t 
you come and haul me up sooner? I[ nearly 
yelled my head off, calling for you.’ 

“Then Tom told me that after working 
with the axe he had stopped to rest for a 
short time and, sitting down in the shade 
of a tree on the hillside, had fallen asleep. - 
It was only by a lucky chance that he had 
happened to wake up in time to save me.” 

















FACT AND COMMENT 


IN ARGUMENT the sharper the point 
the more easily is it blunted. 


Tho Pens have other Views, the Blotters 
thin 
That Ink was made for Blotter Pads to drink. 


MANY WILL SYMPATHIZE with your 
misfortune; it is a real friend that honestly 
rejoices in your success. 


ORANGE CULTURE is an interesting 
venture of the last few years in South Africa. 
Some of the orchards that have been planted 
thére are among the largest in the world. 
By 1930 Africa expects to export seven 
million boxes of oranges a year. 


DRAINING A CANAL to make a road of 
*t is a novel idea embodied in a bill before 
the British Parliament. The canal is eight 
miles long and passes through a part of 
London. It now carries a considerable water- 
borne traffic, but would undoubtedly carry 
much more freight if used as a through 
pathway for motor trucks. 


A SOVIET HIGH OFFICIAL has recently 
been accused by his fellows of having a good 
suit of clothes. After visiting Communist 
mass meetings where he addressed his com- 
rades in a workingman’s cap and blouse he 
returned to his automobile and put on “ele- 
gant bourgeois garb.”’ The accusation is seri- 
ous; what is Russia coming to when its high 
officials long for good clothes! 


JUNE BRIDES may be interested in the 
account of a recent wedding in a small town 
in Roumania. Ten thousand people ap- 
peared as guests and brought presents that 
filled three large rooms. The ceremonies 
lasted a week, and the guests consumed 
thirty-two oxen, two hundred and ten sheep, 
one hundred and sixty calves, twenty-one 
hundred geese and three thousand chickens. 
— bride was the daughter of a famous 
rabbi. 


A NEW VITAMINE, which those who dis- 
covered it have temporarily named X, has 
been found to influence the fertility of ani- 
mals. Lack of vitamine X in an artificial diet 
fed to rats prevented them from producing 
young. The discovery has now been con- 
firmed by another physician, who suggests 
that the new vitamine have a regular place 
in the alphabetical sequence as vitamine E. 
Vitamines A, Band C affect growth in ani- 
mals; vitamine D stimulates yeast. 


INDIAN PRINCES like a good, comfort- 
able automobile. A car recently made for 
the Maharaja of Rewah has a double roof 
and an electric fan. The windows are of 
pardah glass, which is opaque to outsiders, 
though the occupants of the car can see 
through it clearly. The fittings include an 
altitude barometer, a gradometer, a direc- 
tion indicator dial, two swiveling search- 
lights and funnel ventilators. The car seats 
eleven persons; it is painted light blue and 
decorated with gold. 


HOW TO PROTECT WHALES from ex- 
tinction is a matter to which the British 
Colonial Office is giving serious attention. 
The Arctic is already ‘‘whaled out,” and the 
Antarctic is being intensively hunted. A sci- 
entific expedition sent out to study the ques- 
tion will shoot small metal darts into whales 
found south of the equator. They will lodge 
firmly in the thick blubber without causing 
any appreciable pain to the animals and will 
serve as identification marks if the whales 
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are captured later. If it can be proved, as is 
hoped, that the whales return regularly to a 
breeding ground off the coast of Africa, it 
will be a simple matter to protect them. 
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MAKING INCOME TAXES PUBLIC 


HEN the national income tax was 
established some ten years ago people 
_ took it for granted that the returns of 
the taxpayer would not be made public 
unless court proceedings arose over them. 
Mr. Hull, who was in charge of the first 
income-tax bill, definitely assured the coun- 
try from the floor of the House that such 
was to be the plan. It is doubtful whether 
the bill could have passed on any other un- 
derstanding. Business men were still inclined 
to be jealous of too much government inter- 
ference with their private concerns. 

But as the income tax has become a 
familiar and firmly established exaction 
there has arisen a demand for the same de- 
gree of publicity with regard to it that has 
always been given to the local tax assess- 
ments on real estate and personal property. 
The tax bill recently passed by Congress 
contains provisions that will open all income 
tax returns to the inspection of various 
Congressional committees, and that instructs 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
prepare and publish lists of all persons who 
pay a tax, together with the amount that 
each one pays. An amendment that would 
have thrown all tax returns open to public 
inspection passed the Senate, but was lost 
in conference. 

This is a new and radical departure in tax 
legislation. So far as we can learn no other 
country that has an income tax has ever 
permitted the returns to be examined by 
anyone except the tax officials. All our state 
income-tax laws contain guaranties of pri- 
vacy except the law of Wisconsin. That law 
also had originally such a guaranty, but it 
has been repealed, and the legality of the 
repeal is now on trial in the courts. 

The advocates of publicity defend it on 
the ground that, if one kind of tax assess- 
ment is made public, all other kinds should 
be, but they make no secret of the fact that 
they wish it in order to harass the large tax- 
payers, whom they suspect of paying less 
than they should pay. No doubt the pro- 
vision will be unpopular with the very rich, 
who have a natural unwillingness to tell the 
public just what their private incomes are. 
No one expects it to be popular with business 
corporations either, since it will convey to 
their competitors certain information that 
they do not wish them to have. 

What the small taxpayer will think of it 
we are not sure. It is certain that only a few 
years ago every man would have found such 
an advertisement of his personal income 
offensive. But we have become accustomed 
to a great deal of government interference 
in our affairs, and we do not expect to hear 
so instant and so loud a protest as was 
raised when a somewhat similar provision 
was embodied in an income-tax bill passed 
after the Civil War. We are far more tolerant 
of invasions of our personal freedom and 
individual privacy than our fathers wet. 

We do not ourselves believe that publicity 
will much increase the amount of the tax 
paid to the government. Painstaking audit 
of the tax returns so far filed has not dis- 
closed any general disposition toward dis- 
honesty. Rebates have been almost as com- 
mon as reassessments. The chief result seems 
likely to be that our curiosity, if we have 
any, about the resources of some rich men 
and the incomes of our next-door neighbors 
will be satisfied. 
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THE VANISHING “DOMESTIC” 


T is no news that the domestic servant, 
particularly the general house maid, or, 
as she is often called on Main Street, the 

“hired girl,”’ is disappearing. In 1910 there 
were 1,309,549 female domestic servants in 
the country; perhaps one family in eighteen 
had one. In 1920 the number had decreased 
to scarcely more than a million; probably 
twenty-four out of twenty-five families were 
without servants. The important thing to 
notice is that in spite of a great increase in 
the wages that such a woman can command 
the supply continues to dwindle. Every year 
it is harder to get a domestic servant. Many 
families have ceased to search for one be- 
cause they cannot afford to pay the price. 
Many others still seek but cannot find what 
they are after. 

Of course recent immigration laws are in 

large part responsible for the decrease. The 


thousands of girls who every year used to 
find their way into our kitchens from the 
distributing station at Ellis Island no longer 
come—or come only in a trickle instead of 
a flood. Increased opportunities for young 
women in occupations that for one reason or 
another they prefer to housework still 
further reduce the available supply. It is 
interesting to observe that in all our cities 
colored girls are replacing white girls as 
domestic servants. In Philadelphia more 
than half the servants are colored women. 
In New York the percentage of colored 
women in service almost doubled in ten 
years. In Detroit and Cleveland it increased 
to three or four times what it was. The ten- 
dency of the negro population to drift to 
the North evidently affects the women as 
well as the men. If the domestic servant 
is not to vanish entirely from the commu- 
nity, we must look for her among the colored 
race. 

If it were not that most housewives now 
have the washing machine, the vacuum 
cleaner, the gas stove and other labor-saving 
contrivances, that many families have 
deserted large houses for small ones, and 
that many others have left small houses for 
flats, the situation would be more distressing 
than it is. According to present indications, 
however, it is only a matter of time—and not 
a very long time—before the “hired girl’”’ 
will disappear from the middle-class house- 
hold, and every wife will be doing all her 
own housework that she cannot find some 
coéperative or commercial enterprise to do 
for her. In those days laundries and food 
shops will be even more profitable than they 
are now. 
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PUTTERING 


UTTERING conveys to most people 

the idea of dawdling; a putterer is 

regarded as a person who spends more 
time than is necessary on trifling and unim- 
portant tasks and delays as much as possible 
attacking the more difficult and essential 
things. Yet not all putterers are dawdlers 
nor is all puttering quite such a waste of 
time as it appears to an unsympathetic 
observer. 

People’s minds do not all work in the same 
way, are not all stimulated to activity by 
operations of the same sort. Those enviable 
persons whose processes of thought are 
always clear, orderly and logical do not put- 
ter. If they work in the garden, they proceed 
in a methodical manner with their digging 
or their planting or their pruning. if they 
occupy themselves with tasks of a mechani- 
cal nature, they do not turn from one half- 
completed job to another; they stick at 
one thing until it is finished. Whatever they 
do, they like to clean the work up, make an 
end of it, get it out of the way and not have 
to be bothered with it again. But the put- 
terer has no such interest or ambition. 
Whether he is aware of it or not, his putter- 
ing is often but a means to an end. He does 
his gardening or his mechanical jobs un- 
systematically, abandoning one -finished 
task to take up another accordi to 
momentary whim, usually putting off the 
most difficult to the last. 

That desultory manner of work is not 
always to be explained as the result of 
indolence. A many people whom the 
clear-thinking, hard-driving workers stig- 
matize either as indolent or as lacking in 
energy have to prepare themselves for their 
harder tasks by puttering over their simpler 
ones. They are assembling their powers 
while they putter. They have not the 
swiftly organizing faculty that those who 
are likely to be impatient of their lack of 
method possess, but they often do have a 
faculty of imagination that their critics lack; 
and when their minds are finally roused and 
concentrated on a matter of keen interest to 
them they are likely to deal with it so 
effectively that those who know them best 
wonder why persons of such ability are ever 
content to putter. 


° 8 
WHERE SHALL THE LAKE WATER 
FLOW? 


HE city of Chicago for many years used 

Lake Michigan both as a source of water 

supply and as a repository for sewage. 
In course of time the practice became dan- 
gerous to the public health, and the city of- 
ficials hit on an ingenious plan to stop the 
further pollution of the lake waters. They 
dredged out the channel of the Chicago 
River and dug through the low watershed 
between that river and the Des Plaines, until 
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they actually made the Chicago River run 
out of the lake instead of into it. The sewage 
was then disch into the river, and so 
into the Des Plaines, the Illinois and the 
Mississippi. The success that attended that 
feat of engineering encouraged the project of 
digging a still deeper canal across the water- 
shed and canalizing the rivers until there 
should be a channel practicable for fair- 
sized craft between the lakes and the Missis- 
sippi. Such a plan now awaits favorable 
action by Congress. 

But when you begin to interfere with nat- 
ural water courses all sorts of persons, some 
of them a long way from the scene of opera- 
tion, are likely to be affected, and then comes 
the exceedingly complex and difficult ques- 
tion just what are the water rights of the 
people who live here and there upon the 

anks. The le of Canada are much dis- 
turbed by the dvainage commissioners’ and 
canal advocates’ activities at the lower end 
of Lake Michigan. Through the British 
Ambassador the Canadian government has 

rotested to Secretary Hughes against any 
Farther diversion of the lake waters to the 
Mississippi and even against the present 
diversion of water through the drainage 
canal. It is the Canadian contention that the 
level of the lower lakes, of the Welland and 
the Sault Sainte Marie Canal and of the St. 
Lawrence River has already been consider- 
ably lowered, to the great impediment of 
navigation in those waters. They fear that 
any further diversion of water would make 
the Welland Canal and the Lachine Canal 
near Montreal almost useless and danger- 
ously diminish the flow available for water 
power at Niagara Falls and elsewhere. How 
serious the conditions are now we do not 
know; they are probably tolerable, but the 
uneasiness of the Canadians is not unreason- 
able. Engineers are clever fellows and, if 
they had their way, could easily draw most 
of the water of the upper lakes into the Miss- 
issippi instead of letting it run down to the 
Niagara and the St. Lawrence. The national 
ape interested in maintaining har- 

r levels along the lakes, has already had 
the city of Chicago enjoined from using any 
more water in its drainage canal; the case is 
still swb judice in the Supreme Court. If the 
city wins, there may be a diplomatic issue of 
some importance between Canada and the 
United States. 
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SCHOOL MEMORIES 


DUCATION, some one has said, is 
E; what we have left when we have for- 

gotten everything we have learned; and 
it is a common observation that in after 
life the ordinary mind retains few of the 
facts that it memorized in school. Half a 
dozen dates, the multiplication table, the 
names of a few common birds and flowers, 
a small number of chemical and mathemati- 
cal formulas, some of the laws of physics 
we perhaps remember; but even those 
things we can usually recall to mind only 
when we have learned them again from daily 
experience after graduation. How many 
collage graduates could pass their former 
entrance tests without special preparation? 
Even those who enter the tenting profes- 
sion usually have to learn their subjects 
a again before they can instruct 
ot 


rs. 

But, though we soon forget what our 
teachers taught us, we all remember the 
teachers themselves, their whims, the atmos- 
phere they created, the spirit in which they 
worked, their enthusiasm and their ideals. 
Talk to “the oldest living graduate,” or 
keep your ears open at the ordinary 
alumni reunion. How vividly the men 
remember their former teachers! Names, 
dates, details of events may be blurred, but 
the personalities of the instructors have left 
lasting impressions, and often a grammar- 
school or a preparatory-school teacher leaves 
a deeper imprint on his students than a 
university professor. 

In choosing a school or a college it is there- 
fore more important to consider the r - 
sonalities of its faculty than the style of its 
architecture or its mechanical equipment. 
Everyone has heard Garfield’s pithy com- 
ment that “Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log and a student on the other make a col- 
lege,”’ and it is worth noting that one of 
Garfield’s sons is now — of the college 
of which his father made that remark. “What 
has Harvard cost?” a newspaper editor once 
asked President Eliot. The reply was, ‘““Two 
hundred and seventy years of experience.” 

Some day the elective system may come to 
mean freedom to choose teachers rather than 
subjects. In Europe students have always 
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chosen professors rather than universities. 
Where an American says, “I am a graduate 
of such and such a college,” a European is 
likely to say, “I studied such and such a 
subject under such and such a man.” As any 
one of us looks back over his own school ex- 
perience he finds that it is not the painfully 
acquired knowledge that he treasures but the 
memories of individual teachers, even though 
he may not have learned to appreciate them 
until long afterwards. And it is not what our 
teachers knew or taught that we remember 
so much as what they were. Personalities 
count for more than degrees. 
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Five Issues 


HERE will be five numbers of 

The Companion issued in July, 
with a corresponding increase in the 
monthly allowance of stories and 
articles. Notable among them will be 
the first chapters of Mr. Ralph D. 
Paine’s delightful serial story The 
Wingfield Pageant. Mr. Carter 
will contribute Hunt the Dog 
Fancier, another of his laughable 
stories of Bittersweet College, and 
Mr. Stephens will be represented by 
two tales of the old home farm, 
When We Brought Home Queen 
Tomyris and Cephas Tyrannus. 
Notable among the articles will be a 
vivacious paper for girls by Miss 
Warner entitled What Do You 
]| Like? and an unusual contribution 
by the Rev. Francis E. Clark entitled 
Old Swimmin’ Holes. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


HE budget presented to the British 

Parliament by Mr. Snowden, the Labor 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is frankly a 
free-trade measure and opposed to colonial 
preference. But there is nothing in it that 
can be called radical; any politician of the 
Liberal party might have drawn it up. That 
is because the Chancellor knew well enough 
that no budget of a really radical or socialis- 
tic nature could pass the present House. Any 
such proposal as a capital levy would in- 
stantly drive the Liberals into opposition 
and overthrow the MacDonald ministry. 
The kind of thing that Mr. Snowden would 
propose if he had his own way must wait 
until Labor has an actual majority in Parlia- 
ment. The budget cuts in half the duties on 
tea, sugar, coffee and cocoa, greatly reduces 
the taxes on public entertainments and 
on raisins and other dried fruits and abolishes 
the taxes on corporation profits and on 
inhabited houses and the duties on motor 
cars and pianos. Loud criticism of the 
measure comes from the motor-car manufac- 
turers, who foresee damaging competition 
from this side of the water. 


i] 


ANADA also has moved distinctly in 
the direction of free trade. Mr. King, 
the premier, has carried through Parliament 
a budget that greatly offends protectionist 
sentiment both in Quebec and in Ontario. 
Some even of his own party, the Liberal, 
abandoned him, but he kept most of them 
in line and moreover got the support of the 
Progressives, who are strong in the agricul- 
tural provinces of the West. 


o 


F late there has been much earnest dis- 
cussion of the present strength and ef- 
ficiency of our navy as compared with the 
navies of Great Britain and Japan. Mr. 
Shearer, a naval expert and the inventor 
of one type of torpedo boat, started the talk 
by publishing his opinion that in ships, in 
gun power and in fuel the navy of the 
United States is deplorably inferior to the 
navies of the two countries named. Instead 
of the ratio of 5-5-3 agreed upon by the 
Washington Conference, according to which 
our navy was to be equal in strength to 
Great Britain’s, Mr. Shearer declared that 
the present ratio is 5-3-1, with the United 
States at the bottom. In reply the Secretary 
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of the Navy asserts that our navy is still 
superior to that of Japan, but clearly inferior 
to that of Great Britain. In the matter of 
cruiser strength it is especially weak; in that 
particular Secretary Wilbur admitted that 
the ratio is much as Mr. Shearer declared 
it to be. It would require twenty-two new 
ships to bring our cruiser strength up to 
that of the British navy. The department 
asked the present Congress for authority 
to build eight scout cruisers and to make 
over the coal-burning battleships into oil- 
burners. It is apparent that since the 
Washington Conference the other nations 
have carried out a much more active build- 
ing programme in cruisers and submarines 
than Congress has authorized our Navy 
Department to undertake. 


co] 


r speaking of helium gas a few weeks ago 
we referred to the fact that almost the 
only sources whence it could at present be 
procured are in the Southwestern United 
States. A correspondent calls our attention 
to the fact that during the war helium was 
found in considerable quantities in the 
natural gas of the Bow Island district, some 
two hundred miles from Calgary in Alberta, 
Canada. The plant that was then erected is 
now idle, but it is declared that if necessary 
it could produce ten million cubic feet of 
helium gas a year. 


NOTHER offer for the Muscle Shoals 
power plants comes from the Union 
Carbide Company, which has made a bid 
that apparently assures the government a 
return of $120,000,000 in the next fifty years 
and possession of the entire installation at 
the end of that time. The company also of- 
fers to make forty thousand tons of fixed 
nitrogen, which it will sell at cost plus five 
per cent, and engages to use half the profit 
in further research work. It asserts that 
through its control in this country of certain 
processes invented abroad it can produce 
fertilizer more cheaply than anyone else. 
There are now so many offers for the 
Muscle Shoals properties, and the terms of 
all of them are so complicated, that it will 
probably be a considerable time before the 
Senate can make up its mind which offer to 
accept. e 


LANS for administering the bonus 
measure are already under way in 
Washington. Thirty million application 
blanks have been printed, and about thirty- 
five hundred new clerks—typists and stenog- 
raphers—are to be engaged. It is believed 
that the cost of administration will be about 
five million dollars for the first year, but 
that afterwords it will be considerably less. 
Meanwhile Senator Walsh of Massachusetts 
has given notice that he will press for an 
amendment to the law, authorizing cash 
payments to all veterans who prefer ready 
money to the insurance policies that the 
present bill provides. 
io] 
HE British people have been much im- 
pressed by the poise with which James 
Brown, M. P., who was for many years a 
working miner, carried himself while occupy- 
ing Holyrood Palace at Edinburgh as the 
King’s deputy and Lord High Commissioner 
to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. During Mr. Brown’s occupancy of 
the post he was in all respects the personal 
representative of the King. Honors that are 
distinctly royal were paid to him and to Mrs. 
Brown, and he took social precedence over 
all the nobility of Scotland. The Lord High 
Commissioner bore himself with modesty 
and dignity during his stay in Holyrood, the 
famous palace of the Stuarts; and the inci- 
dent has given great satisfaction to the 
nation as a proof of the essential democracy 
of the British system and of the willingness 
of the Labor leaders to carry on the historic 
traditions of the kingdom. 
o 


APTAIN DOISY, the lone French avia- 
tor who flew from Paris to Shanghai in 
an independent attempt to circumnavigate 
the globe, had the misfortune to injure his 
plane so badly in landing at Shanghai that 
he had to abandon it. He decided to continue 
his flight as far as Tokyo in a borrowed plane, 
but will probably go no farther. For the | 
moment Captain Doisy is the hero of the | 
Paris boulevards. His dash and courage are | 
of the sort that delight the French, who value 
his exploit much more than they would value 
a more carefully organized and systematic 
achievement such as the party of American 
airmen are accomplishing. 













STRUCTO Steam Shovel 


No, 110—21%4 in. $3.75 
No. 112—14%@ in, 2.25 


STRUCTO 
Grab Bucket Crane 
works automatically 
—loads freight cars. 
No. 111—21% in. $3.75 
No. 52—13 in. 2.25 







“American Flyer” Backyard Railroads 
and STRUCTO Hoisting Toys 


These new STRUCTO Toys can be used in building and operating 
“American Flyer” Backyard Railroads. Cranes, Sand Loaders, 
Steam Shovels, Grab Buckets, etc. Load and dump automatically. 
AT LEADING TOY DEALERS 
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Big Prize Contest in Building Backyard Railroads 
Build an “American Flyer” Backyard Railroad outdoors—send us a photo of it and 
we will send you FREE an Engineer’s Cap and 50c worth of Railroad equipment. 
38 Cash Prizes ranging from $25.00 to $2.00 will also be given to the boys who 
build the best Railroads. Use any Equipment. Contest closes Sept. 15th. Ask your 
Dealer or write for illustrations of last year’s prize winning R. R. Mail Photos to 


AMERICAN FLYER MEG. CO. ”*S°UGHTCKGo: STREET 


CHICAGO 

















“Choosing Up” 


One of the exciting incidents of boyhood. 
Who'll be first at the bat! 


A matter of interest to every boy and a 
happy memory to his “ Dad.” 
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The “Lucky Dog”’ kind 


Boys, “choosing up” is a matter of 
chance, but choosing ‘‘Lucky Dog” base- 
ball goods is a* matter of good judgment. 
You can't get anything better, and you 
don’t want anything not so good. 





If the dealer where you live hasn't the 
D & M send to us. Write us anyway and 
get your name on our mailing list so you'll 
get our catalogs, rule books, etc., as they 
come along. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Dept. Y Plymouth, N. H. 












Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 


The ORIGINAL 
; Malted Milk 









Fits the hand and helps you to 


: ° throw big wide curves. Get this 
Children, Invalids, baseball curver and startle the 
the Aged, etc. other boys by making the ball 


take surprising shoots. By mail 
10c, 3 for 25¢ wi 





Avoid Imitations 





ASTHM 





Latest information as 
to methods of relief, 








restoration to health 











MAtES and permanent cure sent free on Pétiverea to you Free sti 
BUFFALO request. Ask for Hayes Bulletin Y-233 | $16; cot 4% biyies, = opens, Tous : 
NEW YORK and references to cured cases. Seine Ranger Bicycles. Express pre- jam 


y 0 and u 
$5 a Month Wicca? 
cycle earn the sma payments. 
, an 
ires whe usual orice. Write for ~~ 
marvelous offers. 


able factory prices and 
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' with catalog of novelties. 
UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS, Dept., 416 Stamford, Conn. 
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WHAT FUN 


S By Anne Robinson 


What fun to be a black whale, 

To swim around and spout, 

And not have Nurse to call you in 
Whenever you are out! 


What fun to be a mermaid 
And wear a shiny train, 

And never, never have to put 
Your rubbers on again! 


What fun to be a wriggly eel! 
Think what a jolly time 

You’d have among the lily pads 
And oh, the nice green slime! 


“The football!” 
he cried 





\Weerereoprrennneiniet 


BH OWN in the big field by the wild 
¥ woods Ray and Brushy Coon were 
having a grand time with a big 
football. The Fox boys came strolling out 
of the woods and stopped short. 

“Where did you get it?” they asked. 

“It’s Brushy’s,” Ray answered sociably. 
“This is his birthday.” 

“Seven years old, going on eight,’’ Brushy 
said hurriedly. He wished that the Fox boys 
would move on. 

Reddy Fox proposed that all four should 
have a game, but Brushy would not agree. 

“Well, go on with your kicking match, 
then,” Rusty Fox said. “I suppose we can 
stand here and look on, can’t we?” 

Brushy said they could certainly do that, 
and presently the football was flying round 
at a great rate. 

Once Brushy sent it very high indeed. 
“Tl kick it higher still,” Ray cried. “Just 
watch.” 

The ball shot into the air, up, up. All the 
time the players had without noticing it 
been gradually moving nearer the woods. 
Now to their dismay they saw the ball curve 
downward and disappear among the tree 
tops. 

All four rushed to the spot where it had 
seemed to fall and went poking round in 
the underbrush, each in a different direction. 

After a while Rusty Fox called out, ‘Well, 
I must be going,’”’ and then he and Reddy 
Fox went scampering away. 

“They might have stayed and helped,” 
«a poor Brushy. “O Ray, my ball, my 

a ig 

Ray was wretched. He got down and 
crawled among the stumps and bushes, but 
his search was useless, and in a little while 
it was too dark to look any longer. 


The “‘football”’ was a wasps’ nest 
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RAY COON AND THE FOOTBALL 


By G. H. Smith 


That night it rained, and Ray lay awake 
thinking about the lost ball. Before break- 
fast the next morning he went rushing down 
to the woods. At the bottom of Tiptop Hill 
he met Reddy Fox and Pat Possum, but he 
was in too much of a hurry to stop. 

“Tf I could only find that football!’ was 
all he could think. 

There was no use in looking on the ground 
any more, so he walked slowly round peering 
up into the trees. Suddenly he caught sight 
of a dark object lodged in the branches of 
an apple tree that grew near the edge of 
the wood. 

“The football!” he cried, so shrilly that 
Reddy and Pat heard him and came running 
back. Brushy Coon on his way down 
the hill heard him too and cheered 
with joy. 

Ray stripped off his coat. “T’ll have 
it for you in half a minute, Brushy,” 
he promised. 

“Wait, there, Ray Coon!” Pat 
called in a warning voice, but Ray 
did not hear him; he was already 
halfway up the tree. Pat and Reddy 
stood looking on and said nothing. 

Ray’s heart sank a little as he 
climbed. Undoubtedly last night’s 
rain had done some damage: the ball 
looked faded and oddly shrunken at 
one end. But perhaps that was only 
because he could not see it clearly 
on account of the leaves. 

Crawling out on a branch, he leaned 
over and seized the ball firmly in both 
hands. To his astonishment it seemed 
to break as he grasped it. The next instant 
he and Brushy were both yelling, for small 
winged creatures came swarming out—crea- 
tures that stung as they alighted. What Ray 
had thought was the football was really a 
wasps’ nest! 

Ray never could remember afterward 
how he got out of that tree, but somehow or 
other he scrambled to the ground and 
grabbed the screaming Brushy by the 
collar. 

“Run!” he shouted. “Run to the hay- 
stack!” 

They dashed across the field to Farmer 
Bear’s haystack. For once in his life little 
Ray had sen wise; that friendly haystack 
was the very place for them to go to. They 
burrowed deep into it till not even the tips 
of their noses showed. The wasps buzzed 
round in anger for a few minutes and 
then flew away. 

“I’m not very badly stung,” said 
Ray. ‘How about you, Brushy?” 

“T’m not, either,” said Brushy. “I hid 
all my face except one corner.” 

Pat and Reddy did not fare so well as 
the Coon boys. They did not think of 
the haystack but tried to run up the hill 
instead, and the hornets found them and 
stung them well. 

y Coon heard their shrieks. He 
stuck his head out of the hay and 
called, “‘Hi, there, here’s a safe place, 
Reddy and Pat!” 

They raced to the hay and plunged 
in. After a while the wasps grew tired of 


watching for them and flew off to plan a 
new nest. 

There was silence in the haystack for a 
while. Then Ray Coon piped up: “Boys, I’m 
sorry I made such an awful mistake.” 

Reddy Fox, whose stings were still hurt- 
ing him, snapped out: “You are always 
making awful mistakes, Ray Coon. You 
make them as fast as you breathe.” 

“T know it,” said Ray humbly. 

Whereupon Pat Possum spoke up. ‘Well, 
I must say I think it’s better to make 
mistakes than to be mean,”’ he said. 

After another silence Reddy Fox said in a 
sulky voice: “You're talking about me. 
Well, if Brushy Coon will come to our barn 






The haystack was 
just the place 


this evening he can have his old football. I 
wasn’t going to keep it long anyway.” 

At that Brushy whooped so hard with joy 
that he drew hay dust into his nose and fell 
to sneezing violently. 

“Why, Reddy, how did the football get 
to your barn?” Ray Askéd in great aston- 
ishment. 

. Reddy still sulked, but Pat said: “Use 
your brains, Ray Coon.” 

Then Ray remembered for the first time 
that the Fox boys had disappeared while 
they were all looking for the football. 

“Well, anyway I didn’t tell Ray Coon to 
grab a hornets’ nest,” Reddy said. “Ouch! 
Skishoo, skishoo!”’ 

Everyone began to sneeze at once after 
that, and it was so funny, that even 
the sulky Reddy had to laugh. A 

asser-by would have thought the 
aystack had caught a dreadful 
cold. : 

They clambered out of the hay and 
looked at one another. Ray felt sorr 
for Reddy, whose face was muc 
swollen. 

“Maybe cold cream would help,” 
he suggested kindly. 

“No, it wouldn’t,” Reddy an- 
swered in his rude way. Then he 
looked rather ashamed of himself. 
“You're a good sort, Ray,” he 
said. “Perhaps I won’t tease you 


~ more.” 
. ut alas for the promises of Reddy 
ox! 


The hay dust 
made them all 
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THE HOLLOW TREE 
HOUSE 
By Margaret Widdemer 


I took my mother’s parasol 
(But mother didn’t mind) 
One day when I’d been very good 
And went a journey in the wood 
To see what I could find. 


I felt a pleasant kind of lost, 
And everything was green, 
For all the leaves shook round 
about : 
And kept the shiny sunlight out 
As if they’d been a screen. 


I went to find a playhouse where 
My china dolls could be; 
So down along the mossy ground 
I hunted till at last I found 
A hollow in a tree. 


I lined the hole with silver foil 
And made an acorn chair, 
And put my dollies there to sit, 
And then—they looked so glad of 
it— 
I left them sitting there. 


I filled the hole with butter- 


cups 
As tight as they would go, 
And fastened strips of bark 
across 
And filled it up with fuzzy 
moss, 


So nobody should know. 


But my day when I’m very 
0 
Some little girl ike me 
Will find my dollies all 
alone 
A-sitting on their acorn throne 
Inside the hollow tree; 


And I shall ride along in rings 
And satin, grand and slow, 
And say to her, “I put them 

there 
And left them on their acorn 
chair 
A long, long while ago!” 


Sis 
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THE OWNERS OF ‘THE 
TREES 


By Annie Johnson Flint 








Man thinks the trees were made for him 
To use them as he will, 

Their centuries of vibrant life 
With axe and saw to still. 

Cradle and coffin, hut and hall, 
Churches and homes and schools, 

For all his sport and all his toil, 
For playthings and for tools, 

For ships to navigate the air 
Or sail the Seven Seas— 

No need of all his many needs 
But he will take the trees. 


But when the singing tribes have come 
Across the fields of air 

They take possession of the trees 
As if their right were there. 

To branch or bole, forked limb or hole, 
The myriad clans lay claim, 

And there they come to make a home 
Year after year the same. 

By ancient and unwritten law 
A valid deed they hold; 

From sire to son the titles pass, 
And none is bought or sold. 


The thrushes seek the shadowy depths 
Of forest solitudes; 

More sociable, the robins flock 
To village neighborhoods; 

The bluebird loves the orchard aisles 
Where fragrant blossoms fall; 

From friendly maple branches high 
The oriole flutes his call; 

The redbud tree the chickadee 
Is satisfied he owns; 

The crossbill from the pine tree peers 
And dines on tasty cones. 


Kingfishers watch the lakes and streams 
From drooping willow boughs; 

The kinglets find the juniper 
A warm and sheltered house; 

The blackbird haunts the swampy glade 
Where all his brothers throng; 

And from the cedar tree there floats 
The warbler’s homing song. 

Each knows and greets some favored spot, 
And each his taste can please; 

Through age-long tenancy secure 
They know they own the trees! 


° 9 
ROOTS THAT GROW IN THE 
DARK 


looked up with a wry smile. ‘You've 

caught me now, Dr. Smythe; I’m tied by 
the leg and can’t run. I suppose you think it’s a 
judgment because I’ve stayed away from church 
so much lately?” 

Dr. Smythe laughed and sat down. “I’ve 
missed you. I miss you now. I hope that you 
are getting well fast.’ 

“Slowly,” she corrected him, “and I can’t 
stand it. I’m terribly bored when I’m not doing 
things. There are hundreds of things that I 
want to do this very minute, and I’m here for 
six weeks. It’s awful—just waste time.” 

“How beautiful your lilies are,” Dr. Smythe 
remarked irrelevantly. ‘‘What a tall, straight 
stalk and wonderful white crown of bloom! It 
takes strong roots to bear a blossom like that.” 
He laughed. ‘‘Some one brought me a jar like 
that with water and pebbles and bulbs putting 
out green shoots. I stood it in the sunshine and 
rejoiced in the quick growth until some one 
told me that unless I let it root in the dark it 
would never have strength enough to flower.” 

“Did you put it in the dark?’ Clara asked 
politely. 

He nodded. “I kept it in the dark until the 
white roots clamped the pebbles in every 
direction. The shoots didn’t grow in the dark, 
but when they came into the sunlight again 
they leaped into flower because they had 
strength behind them. But my blossoms were 
weak compared with yours. I had waited too 
long to strike roots, you see.” 

Clara glanced from the doctor’s face to her 
bowl of lilies and back again to him. “Is that 
a parable?” she asked. 

From his pocket he drew a worn Testament 
and opened it at Ephesians. ‘‘‘That ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love,’’’ he read, 
““‘might be filled with all the fullness of God’ 
and ‘grow up into Him in all things, which is 
the head, even Christ.’ Quite a long way for 
even the best of us to grow, isn’t it? And, you 
see, we can’t do it without roots.” 

“And roots have to grow in the dark?”’ in- 
quired Clara. 

“The sunshine often keeps us too busy to 
grow roots,” he replied. 

“It makes a pretty good parable,”’ she con- 
ceded. ‘‘Rooted in love’; and love means God, 
I suppose.” 


AS the clergyman entered the room Clara 
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“St. John thought so.” 

‘Rooted in God,” she mused; “that means 
drawing all your strength from Him, doesn’t it? 
I don’t believe I know Him well enough.” 

“It is easy to know Him,” he said and smiled. 
“There’s the Bible, you know. I see one on your 
book shelves; may I get it?” 

“T’ve been too busy to read it lately,’’ Clara 
admitted, ‘‘but, if I’m put in the dark just to 
grow roots, I’d better begin, hadn’t I?” 

The clergyman nodded toward the lily. 
“With roots like that, think what flowers you 
will carry!”’ he said. 
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SMELL THE BOTTLE FIRST 


N the medical school the old professor was 
lecturing his class on the importance of ac- 
curacy. “‘But it isn’t always well to try to 

prescribe too literally your own habits or 
rules of order for others,” he said. ‘Such an 
attempt once almost made me a murderer. 

“T was in a frontier farming community and 
ran a small drug store along with my medical 
work. An associate kept a stock of dry goods on 
the side of the room opposite my drugs. One 
day I had been out for a long, cold drive and 
came in well used up. A woman was waiting for 
me to fill a prescription. 

“T always kept my bottles in regular order 
and well labeled; as a third precaution I learned 
the smell of all the common drugs and aimed to 
smell the stuff before filling a prescription. This 
time I was cold and dazzled, and I had filled 
and delivered the order without taking the 
usual precautions. It was not until I was about 
to place the supply bottle on the shelf that I 
put it to my nose. I was overcome with fright. 
The bottle had no odor—it contained the cor- 
rosive sublimate! I had given her enough to kill 
a score of men! 

“*Here, give me that package!’ I managed 
to shout. ‘The wrapping isn’t good enough!’ 

“T almost fainted with relief as she brought it 
back from the door. I hunted until I found the 
proper ingredient; then I weighed out her 
prescription correctly and sent her away. 

“T found that while I was gone our busy new 
clerk had arranged my stock in orderly 
fashion. He thought that, if two bottles were 
about the same size, they should be placed 
together, and he had interchanged two that 
looked alike, though one contained poison, and 
the other something harmless. 

‘‘A man should know what he is doing when 
he hands out any kind of remedy, whether for 
the body or for the soul. If he is treating the 
body, he must know what is good for it. If he 
is treating the soul, he must know the other 
man’s habit of mind and what he will do with 
the remedies he sets before him. The blunder- 
> Ne ame may kill either body or soul—or 

th.”” 
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HOW THE SHEIK SERVES 
COFFEE 


HE more important a sheik the larger and 

more numerous, it seems, are his coffee 

pots. The sheik, by the way, is choice 
about his coffee; when guests arrive he must 
make it himself. The task, says Lord Raglan in 
the English Review, is too important to be left 
to the women. His lordship thus describes a 
visit to an Arab home in Trans-Jordania: 

In the middle of the room is a square of 
stones let into the floor, and in that is a char- 
coal fire round which stand half a dozen brass 
coffee pots of different sizes. The beans, having 
been examined and the broken ones rejected, 
are placed in a huge iron spoon with a handle 
about three feet long. In that they are roasted 
till they are nicely brown, not black; then they 
are poured into the mortar, which is heavy and, 
like the pestle, is made of carved oak. 

The operator produces a sort of tune by 
striking alternately the beans and the sides of 
the mortar. The task is not so easy as it looks, 
and to do it skillfully is considered something of 
an accomplishment. The coffee is then poured 
into one of the pots; boiling water and a pinch 
of cinnamon are added, and then it is brought 
up to the boiling point several times without 
being allowed to boil. 

Next the host takes three or four little china 
cups without handles, and for each guest, be- 
ginning with the principal, pours out just 
enough for three sips, which are taken slowly 
and with much gusto. Sugar is thought to spoil 
the flavor. To pour out more than three sips is 
considered a sign that the guest is unwelcome, 
and if coffee is poured carelessly for a guest of 
high rank he will spill it on the floor. 

The host hands coffee round three times, and 
afterward from time to time one of his sons or 
servants usually passes it. To ask for it is not 
considered bad manners, though to ask for 
food is rude. 
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HIGH FINANCE IN LINCOLN’S 
HOME TOWN 


ILL GREENE’S father was all prepared 
B to give young Bill a good ‘‘dressin’ down.” 
The boy had not come home for supper, 
and rumors that he had been speculating had 
reached his father. It happened in New Salem, 
Illinois, shortly after Abraham Lincoln helped 
to establish the law firm of Berry & Lincoln. 
In the Footsteps of the Lincolns Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell thus tells the story of Bill and his 
speculations: 
Across from the Rutledge Tavern stood the 


store of Reuben Radford. Radford sold 
groceries and, like everybody else, whiskey. 
The Clary Grove boys were among his cus- 
tomers, and one day when he was away, en- 
raged by his clerk’s refusal to sell them more 
than the number of glasses to which the rule of 
the place limited each man, they shot up the 
establishment, smashed counters and barrels, 
broke in the windows and tore off the doors. 
When Radford came back and viewed the ruins 
he said in disgust that he would sell to the first 
bidder. 

William Greene, better known as “‘Bill,’’ was 
ae crowd. ‘Four hundred dollars,” said 

ill. 

“Done,” said Radford. “It’s yours.” 

Greene had no money, but he gave his note. 
Lincoln, who was watching the performance, 
suggested to him that they take an inventory, 
and it was quickly done. The inventory showed 
a more valuable stock than Lincoln had sup- 
posed, and he and Berry offered to assume the 
note that Green had given and to add two 
hundred dollars (authorities differ) in cash 
(Berry’s cash) and a horse, a saddle and a 
bridle. Before night the exchange was made, 
and Berry and Lincoln promptly transferred 
the goods from their first store and set up shop 
in the most convenient site for merchandising 
in the town of New Salem. 

Rather late that night when young Greene 
went home he said nothing, but sitting down in 
front of the fire, waited until his father’s wrath 
was exhausted. Then he began slowly counting 
out from his coat pocket where he carried his 
two hundred dollars the coins, big and little, 
and letting them ring on the hearth. The elder 
Greene watched the growing pile in amaze- 
ment, softening as he did so. Finally he called: 
“Mother! Mother! Get up and get Bill a good 
supper; he has had a hard day.” 
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LOT’S WIFE 
N the island of St. Helena there is a 
curious and interesting rock called Lot’s 
Wife. It stands erect on the crest of a 
ridge that runs across the barren and unin- 
habited part of the island, and it is supposed to 
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be a mass of lava long ago forced up through a 
crack in the crust. It is nearly or quite three 
hundred feet high and when seen from a 
distance bears a striking resemblance to a 
draped human figure of tremendous size. 
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WHAT’S A GRANDFATHER WITHOUT 
A WOODEN LEG? 


HAT should a man do to be a perfect 

grandfather? That’s a hard question of 

course, and it seems to grow harder the 
more we think of grandchildren and of their 
tastes. Should we be willing, for example, to 
meet the requirements of Johnny as set forth 
in the following amusing story? 

Johnny’s grandfather from the Far West 
was visiting the boy’s home. Worn from the 
journey, he retired early the night of his ar- 
rival. Johnny slipped up to his mother’s side 
and whispered, ‘May I see grandpa go to bed?” 

“‘Why do you want to see him go to bed, 
dearie?’’ his mother replied. 

“T want to see him take off his wooden leg.” 

The mother was astonished. ‘‘But this grand- 
father has no wooden leg; it is your other 
grandfather.” 

“Then this one is not my real grandpa, or he 
have a wooden leg,”’ protested the small 

y. 

No amount of persuasion could convince him 
that a grandfather could be real without at 
least one artificial member. If this old man from 


415 


the West were a real grandpa, then why didn’t 
he have a wooden leg? Johnny had no use for 


m. 

The next day when the discarded grand- 
father was all alone with his young grandson, 
he removed his upper teeth, which were false. 

Johnny gave a cry of astonishment and ad- 
miration. ‘‘How do you do it?” he demanded 
and pulled upon his own teeth. 

Grandfather smiled and then, wonder of 
wonders, removed the lower row also. 

Johnny’s admiration now knew no bounds; 
he jumped and clapped his hands in glee. 
“You are my real grandfather, aren’t you, 
grandpa? If your leg can’t come off, all your 
teeth can come out, can’t they?” 

From that moment grandfather’s embarrass- 
ment began; for Johnny insisted that all the 
other members of the family be convinced of 
grandfather's genuineness. 
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THE MYSTERY OF SCENT 


O one should write of hunting without al- 

luding to the important question of scent. 

, To ignore the subject is gravely uncon- 

ventional, if not worse. That at least is the ex- 

cuse which Miss E. (&. Somerville offers for 

quoting this incomprehensible incident in 
her memoirs of Irish life: 

We were hunting in the hills. It was a bright 
and sunny day with a light and vanishing touch 
of frost. The hounds were drawing along the 
southern side of a high hill covered with short 
rough grass and heather, with furze brakes here 
and there among the rocks. We had not 
“found,” but the hounds were busy “feather- 
ing” and were obviously sure that a fox had 
been about. Then one of the field rode up to me 
and said with the icy calm that so often masks 
the fullness of pride: 

“There’s your fox, master!’’ He pointed with 
his whip to something that looked like a rusty 
can lying under a furze bush. 

A fox! Not as I first feared dead, but very 
much alive. I cracked my whip at him, and he 
slid away over the hill, crossing after half a 
dozen yards or so a wide blackened patch where 
furze had been burnt. In an instant we brought 
the hounds to the place where he had lain. They 
made no outcry. They were interested, but no 
more than that. We took them on and.crossed 
the burnt patch, and suddenly on its farther 
verge they all put their heads down and went 
away with a shout, and we had a brilliant forty 
minutes, till the fox beat us on the edge of the 
sea dnd got safe into a slit in the cliffs. 

Why should the bed of the fox have been less 
odorous than his light feet, and why did the 
hounds not acknowledge him until he had 
crossed the burnt bit of hill? These things are a 
mystery. 
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CASH, NOT SYMPATHY, WANTED 


OME kinds of philanthropy are not always 
appreciated. A little while ago, says a 
writer in the Philadelphia Record, a chari- 

table man was accosted by a tearful beggar, 
who asked him for a dime to keep his starving 
wife and children from gnawing hunger. The 
philanthropist, being a generous soul, at once 
produced the dime and then paused to talk over 
the unfortunate man’s hard luck. 

He asked the man about the poor wife and 
the miserable children and asked how he came 
to be out of work and many other questions. At 
first the beggar answered in a tearful tone, as 
became his estate, but as the conversation 
stretched out he began to show signs of im- 
patience. Still the philanthropist talked on. 

“Look here, mister,’ finally exclaimed the 
beggar with unseemly abruptness, “we must 
quit this; I’ve got to be moving on.” 

“Why, what’s your hurry? You haven’t.any- 
thing to do, have you?” 

“I should say I have!’”’ was the reply. “‘While 
we've been standing here five easy marks have 
got past me! I can’t afford to wait.” 
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THE EVASIVE CADET 


CADET at West Point whom Mr. Robert 
OU. Johnson recalls in Remembered Yes- 
days showed that at least he could be 
clever, even though he couldn’t answer cor- 
rectly the questions that his instructor asked. 
“Mr. Walker,” said the instructor, “‘does a 
body weigh more at the equator or at the 
poles?” 
“Yes, sir, it does,” replied the cadet em- 
phatically. 
‘‘Well, which?” inquired the instructor. 
“Why, it weighs more, sir, of course.” 
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NO WORDS WASTED 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE is already fa- 
mous for his laconic habit of speech. His 
# biographer, Mr. E. E. Whiting, says that 
it is impossible to exaggerate the thrift with 
which he economizes in words. Once, according 
to Mr. Whiting, when Mrs. Coolidge had gone 
out for the afternoon and something suddenly 
demanded her return Mr. Coolidge, who was 
then Governor of Massachusetts, called her on 
the telephone. 
“Is this Grace?” he asked. 
“Yes ” 


“This is Cal. Hop home.” 
It did the work. 
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UST as two hostile armies may ex- 

haust each other by too extended 

manoeuvres and by forced marches 
before an engagement so may two 
friendly but contending groups of boys 
tire themselves in playing a scouting 
game over too great a stretch of coun- 
tryside. In hot weather particularly it 
is well to select a game that can be 
played in a small area and that provides 
alternating periods of action and com- 
parative quiet. Siege and Sally, the game 
that absorbs the whole attention of 
Camp Cherokee for three consecutive 
a every summer, fills the bill admir- 
ably. 

Almost the only thing necessary to 
the game is a ball of white string, but 
as little or as much equipment as the 
camp possesses can be used. The game 
serves equally well whether to fill a pe- 
riod of three hours or of three days. 

On the evening before the first day 
of play at Camp Cherokee the boys as- 
semble and elect as leaders two fellows 
who are distinguished as much by their 
ability to originate ideas as by their 
skill in sports. The leaders by choosing 
sides divide the camp into two opposing 
armies, each of which assumes a name. 
A councillor is appointed as umpire. 

Before the game begins the umpire 
encircles the assembly house and the 
pier with two lines of white cord; one 
at a distance of about a hundred feet 
from the house and the other at a dis- 
tance of four hundred feet. Fishing line 
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outward, and show the white dots in 
the palm of your hand. 
If you have a chance to prepare for 
the trick without being observed, it can 
played several times before anyone 
sees through it. 
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NY trout fisherman who has not 
tried the new floating trout lures 
variously known as trout ‘‘midg- 

ets” or ‘“‘bugs,”’ should by all means do 
it. Not only is fishing with trout bugs 
a thoroughly sportsmanlike method of 
fishing but the lure is also a successful 
one. It is generally admitted that dry- 
fly fishing—fishing with an artificial fly 
that floats on the surface of the stream 
exactly as a natural insect floats—is the 
most artistic form of angling; and fish- 
ing with trout midgets is a very close 
approach to it, though it requires far 
less skill on the part of the fisherman. 
It is now some years since the bass 
bug came into general use, owing largely 
to a growing dislike of the short rod 
and the sometimes unsportsmanlike 
lures used in bait-casting. The bass bug 
is an artificial fly, but it differs from 
the ordinary fly in having a cork 





is substituted for the lighter cord where 
the two lines cross the surface of the 
lake and is supported by anchored 
buoys. The lines are known as the ‘‘city 
walls.” The defenders wear a handker- 
chief on one arm, but the attackers may assume 
any disguise and need not wear any distin- 
guishing marks. 

The toss of a coin decides which party shall 
act first as defender of the assembly house. 
The parties change places every half day. 
The attackers have five objects: first, to cap- 
ture a flag concealed in the main room of the 
assembly house with one small corner showing; 
second, “‘to scuttle the hostile navy” by pulling 
the bailing plug from a rowboat tied at the pier 
inside the inner line; ‘third, by entering the 
main room of the assembly house to release 
all of their fellows who are held prisoners; 
fourth, ‘‘to cut off the water supply of the 
enemy” by transferring the contents of a 
bucket that stands in the doorway of the as- 
sembly house into another bucket; and fifth, 
to capture defenders who step outside their 
city walls. When an attacker accomplishes any 
of the first four objects he must call “Umpire’’ 
in a loud voice or his feat will not be credited 
to his side. The successful attacker who calls 
“Umpire” may leave the lines without being 
made prisoner, but, as he must go at once, it is 
clear that, if he releases his friends, and thus 
gains immunity for himself as soon as he has 
entered the main room of the assembly house 
and before he finds the flag, he must be content 
with that feat and postpone his search for the 
flag until a later time. Capturing the flag 
counts one hundred points. The flag goes to 
the new defenders whenever a change of sides 
is made. Scuttling the navy counts thirty; 
releasing the prisoners counts twenty-five; and 
cutting off the water supply counts fifteen. 
Each prisoner captured by the attackers counts 


one. 

If any attacker is tagged by a defender while 
he is within the lines, he becomes a prisoner and 
is required to hold up his handkerchief as a 
sign that he is out of action and to report at 
once to the umpire, with whom he must stay 
until he is exchanged. All the defenders are safe 
anywhere within the outer line and outside the 
inner line; four only, who are distinguished 
from the others by the hats they wear, may go 
inside the inner line, and only one designated 
individual of the four may enter the main room 
of the dssembly house where the flag is hidden 
and the umpire has his quarters. Any defender 
becomes a prisoner if an attacker detects him 
outside the prescribed lines and must report to 
the umpire just as captured attackers report 
to him. The umpire keeps a record of the time 
when each boy was captured and exchanges 
prisoners in the order of their capture. He 
gives attackers who are returning to their lines 
a pass, which they surrender on leaving the 
outer line. If either captain is a prisoner, he 
is exchanged before his subordinates. 

The defense is no easy matter. The defenders 
find it necessary to guard the outer line con- 
stantly at every point and to keep a group of 
fellows assembled at a central point, ready to 
rush to any position where the enemy attacks in 
force. Rowboats and canoes are kept manned to 
prevent the enemy from dashing across the 
sea barrier and making a landing while some 
shore engagement is in progress. The camp 
cook and all visitors are watched carefully lest 
they be attackers in disguise. Once, in spite of 


that precaution, the kitchen helper smuggled 
in an attacker in the empty water barrel when 
he came down from the cook house to the 
pump. The defenders find, to alter the saying a 
little, that eternal vigilance is the price of 
safely. 
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THE ARCTUROMETER, OR CAMP 
TIMEPIECE 


make an arcturometer get one planed 
board about ten feet long, four inches 
wide and one inch thick and another of the 
same width but only three feet long. Get some 
nails, a hammer and a small piece of tin. Lay 
the longer board edgewise on the ground and 
nail the shorter board to the end of it so as to 
form a large T, the crosspiece of which is 
about a half inch higher than the stem of the 
T. Make a hole about one eighth of an inch 
in diameter in the piece of tin and nail it to the 
other end of the long board with the hole about 
half an inch above the edge. The hole serves 
the same purpose as a “peep” sight on a rifle, 
and the short board crosspiece that of a front 
sight. It is better to paint the whole thing 
white, both to keep the s from warping 
and to make the instrument more easily visible 
at night. 

Choose a large tree, free from low limbs and 
with .an open exposure to the west or, if there 
is no tree, set up a stout post. The only other 
thing necessary is the star Arcturus, after 


which the arcturometer is named. That will 


unfailingly show itself on every clear summer 
night. The handle of the Big Dipper sweeps 
gracefully round to point out the royal star 
Arcturus. 

Wait until Arcturus is well down in the west 
—in June and early July that will be rather 
late at night—and then take the instrument out 
to the tree or post. Place the middle of the 





long board against it and, looking through the 
hole in the tin, move the whole affair until 
Arcturus appears to be two or three inches 
above the middle of the short crosspiece. Nail 
the board firmly in that position. Now, sighting 
as before, wait until the star hides itself behind 
the crosspiece and take the exact time in 
hours, minutes and seconds. You now have a 
means of correcting your watch and keeping it 
as nearly right as it was when you took the 
first observation. 

When the sun is exactly on the north-south 
line that passes above your head it is solar noon 
for the place where you happen to be. If the 
motion of the earth on its axis were its only 
motion, the time between solar noon and solar 
noon would always be the same; but the earth 
has another motion,—its yearly revolution 





A game of Siege and Sally at a boys camp. 


round the sun,—and the two motions together 
affect the interval between noon and ‘noon. 
If the revolution round the sun were a uniform 
motion in a circular orbit, the length of the 
solar day would still be a constant. But the 
earth’s orbit is not circular; it is more like the 
shadow cast by an egg, and the sun is down 
at one end of it. The earth travels faster when 
it is near the sun than when it is farther away 
from it. Therefore astronomers base our time 
on what is called the ‘‘mean solar day’’; that 
is, the average length of all the days in the year. 
The siderial day is the interval between two 
successive crossings of the north-south line by 
any one star. It does not 


body, which causes it to float. The 
floating trout midget is a natural mod- 
ification of the bass bug and can be had 
in the sizes and patterns of ordinary 
trout flies. 
The floating trout bug can be used to good 
effect at any time during the season when 
fishing conditions are at all favorable. The 
usual trout. fly-fishing tackle is used: a split- 
bamboo fly rod nine or nine and a half feet 
long; a simple single-action click reel that 
holds at least twenty-five yards of size E 
enameled silk line, and a six-foot leader, fairly 
light in order that the fly may float well. Only 
one fly, or midget, is used. It should be knotted 
to the end of the leader by means of an ordinary 
slip knot, run down over the eye of the hook 
before it is pulled tight. 
The following patterns of trout bugs can be 
recommended: Coachman, 
stone midget, March brown, 





vary, because it depends only 
on the motion of the earth on 
its axis, and it is 3 minutes 
and 55.9 seconds shorter than 
the mean solar day. 

Now suppose that after 
you have erected your arctu- 
rometer and while your watch 
is still very nearly correct you 
observe Arcturus to disappear 
at exactly 11 hours, 21 min- 








queen of the waters, parma- 
chene belle, brown hackle 
and gray hackle. Use the 
bright-colored patterns on 
dark days and the duller ones 
on bright days. The coach- 
man can be relied on at all 
times. Under ordinary condi- 
tions use size 10 midgets. If 
the stream is very low and 








utes and 13 seconds. To do 
that within three or four 
seconds is easy. Suppose 
further that two weeks later you wish to find 
out how your camper’s watch is holding its 
rate. After two weeks Arcturus disappears 14 
x (3 minutes, 55.9 seconds) = 55 minutes, 2.6 
seconds earlier, or at 10 hours, 26 minutes, 10.4 
seconds. If at the moment when it disappears 
your watch indicates twenty minutes past ten, 
the watch is about six minutes slow. When it 
comes to a question of veracity between the 
watch and the star put your trust in Arcturus 
and as you do so give a thought to the mag- 
nificence of your new timepiece. 

Arcturus is the principal star in the constel- 
lation Bodétes, the herdsman, and the third 
brightest star in the sky. Five hundred suns 
like our own would not equal it in brilliancy. Its 
light, though traveling at the rate of 186,330 
miles a second, requires one hundred and 
twenty-five years to reach the earth. 
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A TRICK WITH MILKWEED 


ELECT a nice juicy stalk of milkweed or 
of any one of the numerous other plants 
that exude a milky fluid. Put two generous 

drops on the tips of the nails of the first two 
fingers of the left hand and two similar drops 
on the top of your bent knee. It is easy to do 
that without being observed, the first time you 
do it at least. The trick must now be per- 
— immediately, before the spots have time 
to dry. 

Holding up the left hand with the palm out 
toward the other boys, call their attention to 
the drops on the knee, and the absence of any 
in the palm of the hand and say: “See me 
drive these dots clear through my knee and 
catch them in my hand.” 

Close the left hand rather lightly into a fist, 
place it under the knee, and strike the dots on 
the knee a smart blow with your right fist. 
Withdraw the left hand, hold it up again, palm 





A trout “bug” 





clear, use 12’s. 

To cast the floating trout 
bug switch the line up and 
behind you and stop the rod when it reaches 
the vertical position. After a pause just long 
enough to let the line almost straighten out 
behind you swing the rod forward again to a 
position about parallel with the water. That 
throws the line forward in the right direc- 
tion. If there are obstructions behind you, it 
may be easier to get the fly out by using the 
horizontal cast, in which you swing the rod 
back and forward in a plane parallel with the 
water. 

You should cast the floating trout midget 
upstream, or partly up and across, and allow it 
to float down naturally over the places where 
you think a trout may be lying. That means 
that you must use a rather slack line, but do 
not let it get too slack or you will not be able 
to take instant advantage of a ‘“‘strike’’—and 
you must strike your trout, to set the hook 
firmly, by a quick but not too violent upward 
motion of the rod-tip, the instant he hits the 


Do not try to impart any motion to the fly by 
twitching the top of the rod or doing anything 
else. Just let the little cork-bodied floater ride 
downstream on the surface as a natural insect 
would float down in the same circumstances. 
When properly used the floating trout bug 
affords a very close imitation of the action of a 
natural insect, and therein lies the secret of its 
success. But do not forget the first and most 
important of all trout fishing rules: keep out of 
sight. 
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STARS OF THE SUMMER SKY 


Whether you are in camp or not, the summer stars 
are always interesting. Arcturus is not the only bright 
one that you will wish to find and identify. The Com- 
panion star maps, reprinted in pamphlet form under 
the title A Year of Stars, give a wealth of simple and 
delightful information about the heavens. The Editor 
of the Boys’ Page can furnish copies for ten cents each. 
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Fig. 1 


yourself, you can have 

a variety, each apron 
suited to some special pur- 
pose and having some deli- 
cate and original touches to 
give it individuality. 

The new dull-finished oil- 
cloth, so much used for 
luncheon sets, makes at- 
tractive aprons for cooking 
or cleaning. They can be 
cleaned in a moment with a 
damp cloth; they are water- 
proof and durable, and their 
painted borders and colored 
binding give them a gay 
and saucy air. 

The apron shown in Fig. 1 
is made of oilcloth or unbleached muslin. If 
you use oilcloth, bind the edges with pink or 
rose-colored tape; if you choose the muslin, use 
half-inch rose ribbon. 

From tip to tip, the apron is forty inches 
long and from thirty-six to forty inches wide 
before the gathers are made at the 
waistline. From the waistline to 
the tip of the bib is nine inches. 
Fold the material lengthwise down 
the centre. Beginning at the fold, 
measure eighteen or twenty inches 
at right angles along the bottom 
and mark the spot with a pin. 
Then measure thirty-one inches up 
the lengthwise fold and mark that 
place with a second pin. From this 
pin draw a line at right angles 
thirteen and one-half inches long, 
and mark that with a pin. That 
represents the waistline. Measure 
again along the lengthwise fold, 
nine inches from the second pin and 
mark the place. The fourth pin 
fixes the position of the tip of the 
apron bib. Then cut in a straight 
line from the fourth pin to the 
third one, and from there in a straight line to 
the first. Unfold the material and fold it again 
so that the lower edge is divided into three 
equal parts. Measure up four and one-half 
inches on each edge, and cut from those marks 
to a point in the centre of the bottom edge. 
That makes a point four and one-half inches 
deep. On opening out the cloth you will have 
three points of equal depth at the bottom of 
the skirt. 

Gather nine inches of material at each side 
of the waistline until each side measures four 
and a half inches and there is an ungathered 
space of nine inches between them. Bind the 
edges and use organdie or ribbon for ties. 

The flower sprays are made of pink, rose 
and green organdie or voile. To make the 
petals, cut five pieces of pink organdie, each 
three inches square. Fold each one in half to 
form a triangle and gather the cut edges 
together. Draw the gathering thread tight and 
fasten it off securely. For the centre, cover a 
little ball of cotton wadding with the rose 
organdie, surround the centre with stamens 
taken from old millinery flowers and then sew 
on the petals. 

Make the buds of three smaller petals 
grouped round a cluster of stamens. Use two 
shades of green for the leaves, a dark shade for 
four of them and a lighter one for the other 
three. Cut seven pieces of green organdie, each 
two inches square. Fold each piece in half to 
form a triangle. Fold each of the cut edges of 
the triangle in half again; then gather all the 
folded edges together. Draw the gathering 
thread tight and fasten it securely. 


B: making your aprons 











Fig. 4 


Group the flowers and leaves in pretty 
clusters and sew them to the points of the 
apron and to the top of the bib. 

The apron shown in Fig. 2, is made of green 
linen trimmed with cross-stitch in two shades 
of green and of pink. It is pretty and will out- 
wear any other kind of apron. The straps of 
the bib cross in the back and button at the 
sides in front. 

Cut the bib and the skirt separately, the 
bib fifteen inches wide and ten inches long, 
and the skirt thirty-six inches square. Hem 
the lower edge of the skirt and gather the top 
to a width of eleven inches. Gather one of the 
longer sides of the bib material to a width of 
eleven inches and sew it to the skirt; then with 
heavy green embroidery silk make four rows 
of gathering, a quarter of an inch apart, at 
the waistline. Cover the seam on the under 
side with a band of tape. Cut straps of the 
material two inches wide and about forty 
inches long. Sew them in place at the top of the 
bib and cover the line of the seams with a row 
of green cross-stitch. Cut the end of each strap 
to a point and make a buttonhole a little in 
from the end. Then hem all the edges of the 
apron that remain unfinished, and sew a button 
on each side of the front for the tab fastenings. 
Embroider the hem and the bib with the cross- 
stitch pattern shown in Diagram II. 

Fig. 3 shows a pretty apron of muslin or of 
heavy cotton. The length from the top of the 
bib to the bottom of the apron should be forty 
inches, and the width at the waistline before 
it is gathered should be thirty inches. 

Cut a piece of material forty by thirty 
inches, fold it lengthwise down the centre and 
place a pin to mark the waistline nine inches 
from the top of the fold. Beginning at the top 
end of the fold, which is the top of the bib, 
draw the outline of half a scallop that when 
opened out should be five inches wide and 
five inches deep; then draw the second scallop, 
four inches square, and after that the last 
one, which should have a graceful four-inch 
outline to the edge of the material at the 
waistline. Cut the lower edge of the apron in 
six deep, five-inch scallops and from there to 
the waistline in a straight line or in two five- 
inch and two four-inch scallops and then in a 
graceful curve to the waistline. Gather ten 
inches of the material at each side of the front 
at the waistline-until-each side measures but 
four and a half inches. Leave the ten inches in 
the centre ungathered. 

Face the gathered sides with 
tape on the back. Bind the edges 
with fancy braid or narrow ribbon, 
and add blue ribbons for ties and 
for the loop that goes over the 
head. 

The design for the embroidery 
is given in Diagram I. Large flower 
clusters can be made on the larger 
scallops. Trace the design and 
transfer it to the apron by means 
of carbon paper. Work the em- 
broidery in outline stitch, satin 
stitch and French knots or tufting 
in natural colors. 

The tea apron shown in Fig. 4, 
is made from one yard of sprigged 
muslin and trimmed with red rib- 
bons and Valenciennes lace. 

Cut a strip six inches wide from 
one end of the material and from 
that cut a bib six inches long and ten inches 
wide. Fold the large remaining piece of mate- 
rial lengthwise along the middle and with the 
scissors, snip the selvage at a 
point six inches up from the 
bottom, on the outer edge of 
the cloth. Fold the material 
from the snip in the selvage to 
the nearest end of the length- 
wise fold. Cut both thicknesses 
of material along the new fold. 
That will give the shape of the 
lower edge of the apron. 

Gather one long side of the 
bib until it measures six inches. 
Turn in the upper edge of the 
apron, tack the gathered edge 
of the bib in place and face the 
waistline with tape wide enough 
to run ribbon under. Finish the 
edges with two rows of lace, 
generously frilled. Use red rib- 
bons as straps for the bib and 
through the tape heading run 
another red ribbon long enough 
to tie at the back. Triangular 
pockets, edged with double rows 0 
of lace and trimmed with tiny 
red bow knots, can be made 





























The flower design on squared pe 
paper, shown above, should 4 
be embroidered on the 
scallops of the apron 
shown in Fig. 3 








Diag. I 


Diag. II 


. APRONS FOR EVERY NEED 


from the remaining strip of the material and will 
add a dainty touch to the apron. 

Fig. 5 shows an apron made of splash voile 
and trimmed with inch-wide net footing. Fold 
a yard of the material lengthwise as before; 
measure down seven inches from the top on the 
folded edge and mark the spot. Then make a 
crosswise fold in the material where the mark is. 
Measure on the new fold seven and a half 
inches and place a second mark. Mark off 
every inch with a pin, calling the pin on the 
lengthwise fold number one. There will be seven 
pins and half an inch left over at the end on 
the folded goods. To get the curve at the lower 
edge of the apron, measure up six inches from 
the bottom end of the lengthwise fold and 
mark the place with a pin. Make a crosswise 
fold at that point and, measuring from the 
lengthwise fold, mark off fifteen inches, and 
place a pin at the fifteenth inch. From the 
point where the pin was placed on the crosswise 
fold of seven and one-half inches cut in a 
straight line to the pin in the lower edge of 
the goods at the fifteen-inch mark; from there 
pod in a curve to the end of the lengthwise 
old. 

Where the seven pins—fourteen when the 
goods are opened out—were placed at the 
waistline work buttonholes at the place of each 
alternate pin. Make them wide enough to take 
the width of ribbon you wish to use. Edge the 
apron with a double row of frills gathered and 
sewn on asin the illustration, and work a flower 
sprig on the bib in Kensington stitch. Run 
orchid, violet or peach ribbon through the but- 
tonholes in the waistline. 

Fig. 6 shows an oilcloth apron of dull finish 
with a painted border. The apron is thirty-six 
inches long, twenty-four inches wide along the 
lower edge and ten inches wide at the top of 
the bib. Fold the strip of oil-cloth lengthwise 
and mark the top edge of the apron five inches 
wide. Measure along the fold eleven inches 
and mark with a pin and along the fold again 
from that point, twenty-six inches. At the last 
two points, measure out toward the selvage 
twelve inches and cut the material in a straight 
line between these two points. From there cut 
up in a slight curve to the pin that marks the 
corner of the bib and in a slight curve across 
the top of the bib. Bind the edges with bias 
yellow tape and use heavy narrow yellow 
grosgrain ribbon for the ties and shoulder 
straps. 

Copy the pattern given in Diagram I for 
the painted border or transfer any good design 
that you happen to have by tracing it off on 
thin paper. To transfer the design to the oil- 
cloth, determine where you wish 
the border to come on the apron, 
and mark the centre of the fold 
with a faint pencil line. Crease the 
paper drawing through the centre 
and place the fold directly over the 
pencil line on the oilcloth. Slip a 
piece of carbon under the drawing 
and hold it firmly in place; then 
draw over all the lines of ‘aa de- 
sign with a hard lead pencil. 

The painting is very simple. Use 
artists’ oil colors in tubes and good 
brushes—a round No. 1 and No. 2, 
and a flat No. 7 and No. 8. Mix 
the colors a little at a time, with 
varnish, about half and half, and 
with white to produce the shade 
that you want. When you have finished the 
painting be sure to clean and dry the brushes 
and the saucer with turpentine. 

Fig. 7 shows an_ unusual 
apron of pink voile. The piece 
that forms the yoke and bib 
is a sixteen-inch square of the 
material, bound with inch-wide 
powder-blue ribbon. To cut the 
skirt, fold the cloth lengthwise 
and cut a straight strip eighteen 
or twenty inches wide and 
forty inches long. To get the 
slant of the upper side of the 
skirt, measure down on the 
lengthwise fold seven inches 
and cut both thicknesses of 
material in a straight line from 
there to the upper outer corner. 

Gather each of the inside 
slanting sides until they meas- 
ure only six inches. Edge the 
pink square with blue ribbon; 
then pin and baste the gathered 
edges of the skirt to the two 
lower sides of the square. Face 
the ribbon binding with more 
blue ribbon, sewn by hand along 





The cross-stitch design of the 
apron shown in Fig. 2 is 
printed in two shades of pink 
and two shades of green, to 
resemble the conventionalized 
rose that it represents. 




















Fig. 7 


the edge. The gathered edge 
of the skirt will come be- 
tween the ribbons and so be 
out of sight. Finish the 
lower edge of the skirt with 
a two-inch hem and the sides 
with narrow hems. Sew rib- 
bons for ties to the side 
points of the square and at 
the topmost point sew two 
ribbons that will follow the 
direction of the banding up 
and over the shoulders. 
The apron shown in Fig. 
8 is very serviceable. It is 
made of unbleached cotton 
and bound with rickrack 
braid. It can also be made 
of print, percale or gingham. It consists of three 
sections. One is the bib and middle gore com- 
bined, and the other two are side gores. The 
two side gores“should be so cut as to bring 
one of the long edges on a selvage. They are 
eight inches wide at the top, fifteen inches 
baa at the bottom, and twenty-eight inches 
on 
Fold the material in half lengthwise, measure 
out from the folded edge nine inches and there 
place a pin. That gives the width 
for the middle gore at the lower 
edge. Then measure twenty-eight 
inches up the folded edge for the 
length of the gore and place a pin 
to denote the waistline. From there 
measure seven inches beyond for 
the bib length and mark the place 
with another pin. Measure across 
on the waistline four inches and on 
the bib four and a half inches. Cut 
the folded material from the hem 
line to the waist and then to the 
bib in another straight line. For 
the shoulder straps, place another 
pin eight inches beyond the top of 
§ the bib on the folded edge. Meas- 
ure across at that point four and 
a half inches and place a second pin. Two 
inches beyond that, on the cross line, place 
another pin. Cut in a straight line from the last 
pin to the top of the bib line. Cut from the 
other pin, two inches in, in a parallel line to 
the bib line and across the top of the bib. You 
will have cut the bib, the middle gore and the 
shoulder straps to the shoulder line, all in one 
piece. Sew the side gores to the centre one, 
leaving the selvage edges as the outer edges 
of the apron. Add enough extra length to the 
shoulder straps to reach the waistline at the 
back, so that they can be tied in with the others. 
Finish the side gores at the waistline with bias 
folds of the material cut long enough to use 
for ties. Bind all other edges with green nck- 
rack braid; trim the pockets with simple em- 
broidery and edge them with the braid. Finish 
the bottom of the apron with a neat hem. 


o ¢ 
GUESS THE NUMBER 


Tell some one to think of a number; then tell 
her to double it. Next, ask her to add to the 
resulting number any number you choose; for 
example, tell her to add twenty. Then have her 
divide that sum by two and subtract the original 
number from the quotient. Then tell her that 
the remainder she has in mind is ten. The secret 
is this: the final number will be one-half the 
number you tell her to add. Since in the above 
instance it was twenty, the final number was 
ten. By suggesting that an even number be 
chosen to start with you can always avoid com- 
plicating the problem with fractions. 





Fig. 6 
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THE MODERN CARE 
OF CHILDREN 


Part I. The Baby’s Daily Routine 


N caring for children instinct is not a safe 
| guide, nor is devotion a substitute for knowl- 

edge. Young mothers need instruction from 
those who have had experience in the problems 
of the nursery, and who have formulated sound 
rules and principles for the care of children. It 
is with the hope of helping mothers to solve 
some of their problems that The Companion 
offers this article, written by a woman whose 
knowledge of her subject is sound and broad, 
and whose conclusions have been approved by 
well-known specialists. 

In the first place establish a sound routine 
for the baby; feed, bathe and clothe him 
properly, place him in hygienic surroundings, 
see that he gets the necessary amount of sleep 
and fresh air, of play and rest—in short, care 
for him in an intelligent and systematic way. 
Babies soon become creatures of habit, and to 
establish good, regular habits in a baby is to go 
a long way towards giving him a sound charac- 
ter and good health. 

Never feed the baby before five o’clock in 
the morning, except when you are weaning him 
from the two-o’clock feeding, and as soon as 
possible begin the day at six o’clock. Wake the 
baby if he is asleep, feed him and put him down 
again until the next feeding, three hours later. 
The baby should be fed at three-hour intervals 
through the day, whether he is breast-fed or 
bottle-fed. The best hours are 6 a.M., 9 A.M., 
12 m., 6 p.m., 10 p.m., and 2 a.m. if necessary. 
After the third month the night feeding can 
be omitted; sometimes it is omitted earlier. 


THE QUESTION OF MILK 


If the baby is bottle-fed, be sure to use certi- 
fied milk in glass bottles. Tt is important that 
the source of supply and the surroundings be 
clean, and that the bottles be clean when they 
are filled. Great care should be exercised in the 
choice of milk, and remember that it should not 
be too rich in cream. The milkman must be one 
whose milking is carried on under conditions 
of absolute cleanliness; the danger of contract- 
ing tuberculosis from the use of 
impure milk is great, particularly in 
the country. Most physicians boil or 
Pasteurize all milk for infants; all 
well-informed physicians give raw 
milk only when it is certified 

Prepare the food with care and 
keep the implements scrupulously 
clean. During hot weather give the 
baby less nourishment, by diluting 
each feeding with two or three 
ounces of water. When the food is 
made stronger the increase should 
be very slight. Absolute quiet during and just 
after meals is necessary. Never feed the baby 
before the proper interval between feedings 
has elapsed; if he is awake an hour before 
feeding time, give him several teaspoonfuls of 
water. Find out at what temperature the water 
is most agreeable to him and make him take 
it from a cup, a spoon or a bottle until you 
have established in him the water-drinking 
habit. See that the water you give him has 
been boiled and once a day sterilize all utensils 
by washing them in hot suds, rinsing them and 
boiling them for five minutes. Keep them in a 
clean, dry container. 

If the baby cries between feedings, see that 
his clothes are clean and comfortable, that no 
pins are sticking into him, and that his feet are 
warm; change his position to make him more 
comfortable. If his stomach is distended and 
he draws his feet up as if in pain, give him a 
little warm water, but do not feed him. After 
you have assured yourself that he is not in 
pain, allow him to ‘‘cry it out.’’ Many babies 
who are called ‘‘nervous’” are merely irritated 
because the family is nervous. Competent care 
and freedom from excitement will usually clear 
up the trouble in a short time. 


THE DAILY BATH 


The daily bath should be given at half past 
eight in the morning if the baby is on three- 
hour feedings. Weigh the baby just before the 
bath and keep a record of his growth. 

Begin the practice of giving the child daily 
airings as soon as possible, and, unless he is ill 
or unless the weather is unfavorable, hold to it 
regularly. Be regular also in the matter of the 
daily nap when the child is a little older. 

A young baby sleeps most of the time. Keep 
him awake, however, while you feed him and 
see that he gets the proper amount of food 
inside twenty minutes. After the nine-o’clock 
feeding, which is given as soon as the baby is 
dressed after his bath, clean the nursery, pick 
up the bath things and wasb the baby’s clothes. 
If milk for the baby is to be mixea later, prepare 
the materials for it at this time. Later, when 
the washing and care of the nursery is attended 
to, the mother should prepare the milk; then 
she can enjoy a free time until the baby’s next 
feeding. Let him rest quietly after that feeding 
—in a room with the windows open, in his crib 
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in winter, outdoors in his basket in summer. 
At least twice a day—the second time at 
half past four or five o’clock in the afternoon— 
the baby should exercise so as to strengthen his 
muscles. Lay him on your lap and remove most 
of his clothing, but take care not to let him 
become chilled. Remove the diaper, so that 
his motions will not be cramped. Put him on a 
in a warm, well-aired room and let him 
kick, scream and wave his arms round for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. As he grows older 
he should exercise in a baby pen for longer 
periods. In summer healthy babies may exer- 
cise without other clothing than the abdominal 
band; in winter let them wear also, loose 
woolen drawers attached to their shirts. 


BEDTIME 


Do not allow the child to sce many visitors 
during his exercise and playtime and take care 
that those who come do not tire or excite him. 
Before bedtime give him a warm 
sponge bath and a gentle rub- 
down, change all his day clothes and 
put him into a clean nightgown of 
cotton flannel and a band of part- 
wool flannel. Omit the sponge bath 
if he is tired or if the room seems 
cold. 

Unless he is at an age when the 
two-o’clock morning feeding is nec- 
essary the baby’s day will then be 
over except for the evening feeding 
at the mother’s bedtime. Rouse him 
for that feeding as little as possible, then let 
him sleep until the feeding at six o’clock the 
next morning. 


CLOTHING 


An infant’s clothe.. should be light, simple, 
warm and not too tight. They should protect, 
but not confine, his limbs. The abdominal 
band—a broad strip of flannel—is worn to 
protect the abdomen and to support the ab- 
dominal walls. The tight band should be re- 
moved as soon as the navel is dry and does not 
need a sterile pad. Do not use in place of it an 
intermediate band, but, if the baby is fat and 
healthy, replace the tight band with a knitted 
band with shoulder straps and let him wear that 
until he is four or five years old. The best ma- 
terial for the band is silk and wool. Bands of 
silk and wool wear well and, if properly washed, 
= always soft and comfortable to the delicate 
skin. 

Diapers of cotton birds’-eye cloth or of 
stockinet are best. Have them snug, but not so 
tight as to pinch. Keep them absolutely clean 
and see that there are not too many thicknesses 
between the legs. 

The long-sleeved, high-necked shirt that is 
worn over the band and the diaper should also 
be knitted. See that it is large enough, that it is 
smooth-woven, and that there is no pull on the 
tips of the shoulders to drag them forward. 
Do not draw the gathering string too tight. 
Shirts should be of mixed wool and cotton or 
of mixed wool and silk. The mixed material 
does not shrink or grow harsh in laundering 
as pure wool often does. Have shirts of the 
second size ready, as the first will soon be out- 
grown. 

The petticoat should be of all-wool flannel, of 
cotton flannel, of a cotton and wool 
mixture or, best of all, of a silk and 
wool mixture. The old-fashioned 
“barrow coat,” or “pinning blan- 
ket,” is not to be recommended, for 
the band puts pressure.on the ribs. 
Cut the garment in one piece with 
a low neck and no sleeves and let it 
open either at the back or on the 
shoulders. Eight inches below the 
feet—allowing twenty-five inches 
from neck to hem—is a sufficient 
length. Put a slip of nainsook or of 








soft lawn over the flannel skirt. The 

dress should be simple and without 

a waist line. Arrange the sleeves so that the 
baby’s fingers are free but have no chance to 
catch in the puckers. 

Nightgowns should be of different weight 
for different temperatures. Gowns of stockinet 
and of flannel, or of cotton and flannel mixed, 
are satisfactory. 


SLEEVES AND BUTTONS 

See that all garments that have sleeves are 
loose under the arms, and that those that but- 
ton in the back have small buttons. 

Stockings are preferable to socks, and usually 
babies in long clothes need stockings only dur- 
ing their playtime. 

A flannelette wrapper is useful when the 
nursery is cold; a blanket, made by hemming 
or binding a square yard of flannel, is necessary 
when you take the baby up to feed him. 

Flannels, knitted bands and all other gar- 
ments should be washed carefully without a 
washboard in pure soap and warm water and 
should be rinsed in several changes of water of 
the same temperature. Wash cotton garments 
with a washboard and use pure soap and hot 
water. Diapers particularly must boiled 
daily. Dry the clothes outdoors unless they are 
exposed there to deposits of dirt. There are 
many contrivances on the market that make 
the work of laundering easier. 

Many babies go into short clothes when they 
are young enough to use all of their first outfit 
except the petticoats and the white dresses. Six 
months is the ordinary age at which a baby 
begins to wear short clothes; there is no objec- 
tion to putting them on earlier; indeed, to 
avoid making the change in cold weather it is 
well to do it when the baby is a little younger 
or a little older than that. 

hen the skirts are shortened cover the legs 
with long stockings of cotton or of cotton and 
wool. They should be worn in all seasons except 
in very hot weather. Safety lies in covering the 
body with soft underwear and in varying the 
warmth of the garments according to the season. 


THE WEIGHT OF CLOTHES 


It is not to be supposed, however, that heavy 
clothing is desirable. On the contrary, owing to 
the constant activity of children, they need 
lighter clothing than adults need. Dress the 
child according to the temperature and guard 
against the quick changes of a variable climate 
by putting on or taking off an outside garment. 
In hot weather use the thinnest weight of the 
proper materials for the undershirt. Even in 
winter do not use very thick flannel shirts. 

As soon as the child begins to creep use 
rompers instead of dresses for everyday wear. 

hoes are not necessary until the child be- 
gins to stand. They should be of soft leather 
and should allow plenty of room for the toes; 
moccasins are best. Do not lace the shoes tight 
or put the child into buttoned patent-leather 
boots and never let him sleep with any shoes on. 

here are various desirable patterns of 
undervests for older children. The weight of 
the garment should come close to the neck at 
the back; that will help to hold the body up- 
right. If a child is round-shouldered, consult a 
competent doctor and ask him to tell you what 
should be done. 

When out of doors in cold weather 
a child should wear a warm coat, 
mittens, a cap that protects the ears 
and woolen leggings that reach from 
the waist to the ankles. Rubber 
boots are the best protection against 
snow and mud, but slippers, not 
shoes, should be worn inside them. 


BATHING 


Usually the daily tub bath should 
begin when a healthy baby is ten 
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days old. It should be given in a temperature 
> he about 70° F., and preferably before an open 


Have everything ready before you begin. 
Papier-maché, tin and rubber are all good ma- 
terials for a portable tub. You will need a 
clothes rack to hold the baby’s fresh clothes, a 
knitted bath towel, a bath thermometer and 
one wash cloth for the face and another for the 
body. Have ready on a tray pure powder, ab- 
sorbent cotton, castile soap, safety pins and 
any special ointments or washes that you need. 
Use an agate dish for the soiled clothes and 
waste cotton. Roll up your sleeves and wear a 
rubber bath apron. 

he temperature of the water should be 
100° F, for the baths of the first few weeks. 
Later, in early infancy, it should be 98°; from 
six months until the second year it should 
95°, and after that, 90° or 85°. Omit the daily 
bath if the baby is ill or feeble 
or if he has a skin disease that 
water aggravates. Your physician 
will advise you about that. Dur- 
ing very hot weather give the 
baby a sponge bath before his 
nap and again at bedtime. 

Draw the baby’s clothes off 
over his feet and fold a small 
blanket round him. First wash 
the scalp, then the eyes, the nose, 
the mouth, the ears and the face 
and finally soap the body. Although the scalp 
be washed daily for the first few months, wash 
it with soap only two or three times a week. 
If scales form on the scalp, anoint the head 
with olive oil at night and gently remove the 
scales in the morning. Irritation will aggravate 
the trouble. 

Cleanse the eyes with bits of absorbent cot- 
ton dipped in a lukewarm solution of salt or of 
boric acid—one even teaspoonful to a pint of 
water. Use a fresh piece of cotton for each eye, 
and never use the same piece twice. If pus ap- 
pears in the baby’s eyes, wash them out with a 
solution of boric acid, ten grains to an ounce of 
water, applied through a blunt-nosed medicine 
dropper. Turn the infant’s head and wash from 
the nose outward, so as to protect the eye that 
— are not cleansing at the moment. If the 
ids stick together, rub a little vaseline on them 
at night. Burn every bit of cloth or cotton that 
you have used and scrub your hands thoroughly 
before you touch anything else. If the trouble 
is not relieved, but increases, call a doctor at 
once. In the first few days of life pus in the 
eyes should be reported to the doctor at once; 
delay may result in blindness. 


EYES, NOSE AND EARS 


Clean the nostrils with soft pledgets of cot- 
ton dipped in albolene or in sweet oil. One or 
two drops of liquid albolene dropped into each 
nostril with a medicine dropper should clear up 
any slight secretion. Do not use a stick or a 
pencil. 

Wash the outside of the baby's ears daily 
with soap and water. Clean the canals as far 
as you can reach with a piece of cotton wrapped 
over the little finger. Never insert a stick or 
anything else that will penetrate farther. 
When the child lies on his side see that his 
ear is not bent forward under his head. Wash 
the face with a soft cloth dipped in clear, soap- 
less water. Do not use a sponge, for it may con- 
tain irritating particles. 

Soap the whole body with your bare hand. 
Then slip the left arm well under the baby’s 
head and back, grasp his ankles with the right 
hand and put him into the tub, keeping the 
left arm under him during the bath. Lower the 
infant into the water gently, so as not to 
frighten him; if a nervous baby begins to fear 
tub baths, you may have to discontinue them. 

Give the bath quickly and keep the baby in 
the water only a minute or two. Use a mild, 
oily soap, such as white castile. Dry the baby 
by patting, not rubbing, with a soft towel. 
Take care to dry the ears thoroughly. Use a 
pure powder in all the folds of the flesh, but 
use only a little. An excess will ‘‘cake’” and 
produce irritation. 

Let the baby lie down while you dress him. 
The easiest way to manage the petticoat and 
the dress is to put them together, armhole to 
armhole, and then slip them up over the feet. 
Keep the baby’s nails carefully cut, so that 
he cannot scratch himself. 

When the child is twelve or fifteen months 
old follow the bath with a quick sponging 
with cool water, then rub the skin until it 
glows. If a child fails to react properly to the 
cool water,—if his lips become blue and he 
shivers after he has been dressed or if he ap- 
pears tired afterwards,—discontinue the cool 
sponging. Do not give cold baths until a child 
is four or five years old. 

If a baby’s skin is easily roughened or 
chapped, do not bathe him with soap. Try a 
salt bath—one teacupful of salt to two gallons 
of water—or a bran bath, made by placing one 
pint of wheat bran into a bag of coarse cheese- 
cloth, putting it into the bath water and squeez- 
ing it until the water is like thin porridge. 

Keep the skin about the baby’s thighs clean 
and well powdered. If it becomes cracked or 
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The 
panion will gladly send catalogues or other information to 
parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
ALLEN-CHALMERS SCHOOL West Newton, Mass. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 

HOWARD SEMINARY 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE, H-5 Austinburg, Ohio 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 
OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE Cincinnati, Ohio 
WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY, Lexington, Mo. 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
PORTER PIANOFORTE SUMMER SCHOOL, Boston, Mass. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE Boston, Mass. 


FAUST SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING Boston, Mass. | 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 
WYODA 


ALLEGRO 


South Fairlee, Vt. 
Silver Lake, N. H. 


[PETS Ass 


Every family should have one or more 
pets. In establishing this column, it is our 
desire to assist our subscribers in the selec- 
tion of these pets by publishing the adver- 
tisements of reliable persons, who have them 
for sale. 


= AIREDALES 


Splendid Guards and Companions for 
Boys and Girls. Husky, farm-bred, 
ee e. eodernte prices. 
L_ FARM KENNELS 
R. 1 De ~~ +4 EL 89, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE, p..acean Pesce N. J. 


Registered stock collie pups for sale, from $100 up — de- 
scendants of BRUCE 'and of TREVE (heroes of my dog 
books). Buyers must come here in person, by appointment. 
BIRDS All } ae ies of Pheasants, wild and ornamen- 
tal Ducks and Geese, Swans, Peafowl and 
Wild Turkeys. Strong, healthy stock. Ship anywhere and 
uarantee safe arrival. 
‘win Brook Game Farm, Box 154, Middletown, New Jersey 
PUREBREEDS Collies, foxterriers, shepherds, bulls, set- 
ters, pointers. Puppies. Apy kind. Two 
months old. All same price. Males $15. Females $10. 
Order direct. Send money order. 
DARNALL’S KENNEL Williamston, S. C. 















































COLLIES —all colors, safest dogs in the world for children. 
Write for free illustrated circulars today . 
efferson Collie Kennels, Wauseon, Ohio. 
POLICE Dogs, Wire Foxterriers, Airedales. World's 
best. CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, Ohio 

RUSSI AN wolfhound puppies for sale. 
Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimarron, Kans. 
COLLIES J ig once, Also book on training 35c 

a Bloomington, Ill. 








Y 700 need real tools on a hike or in 
camp—Marble’s Equipment will be 
your greatest pride and the envy of all 
i the fellows, _ Ask for Marble’s catalog 
of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 
Knives, Gun Sights and Cleaners, Com- 
passes, Fish Gaff, etc. Most stores 


have Marble’s goods—order by mail 
if you can't find what you want. 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Keeps matches dry, even under water 
—always have a light for the camp fire 
if you carry one. Seamless brass, nickel 
| plated, size of 10-gauge 
ell, 60c. 


Woodcraft Knife 
A great knife for every 
outdoor use. Sharp, 

netrating point, curved 

lade of finest steel, back 
of bladecheckered were 
firm grip;a ? 
knife every 
boy will 
cherish. 
Leather 


handle, 

25; stag handle, $3.00, 

uding le leather sheath. 
Add 10% war tax. 
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| irritated, apply olive oil with small pieces of 
|} cotton, and give only salt or bran baths. 
| Sometimes it is necessary to omit even those 
| for a few days. After cleansing the skin with 
| oil cov er it with a dusting powder made of two 
parts of starch to one part of boric acid. 

Prickly heat, which appears as very small, 
bright red pimples, is relieved by sponging the 
| skin frequently with equal parts of vinegar 
and water and following the applications with 
the dusting powder mentioned above. Use 
muslin or linen instead of woolen underwear 
next to the skin. 

Fezema, which may first appear in an erup- 

tion very like prickly heat, becomes highly 
inflamed and is attended with intense itching. 
Consult a physician at once. 
Hives, or nettle rash, appears as pink or 
white blotches, each of which is about as large 
as a ten-cent piece. The trouble is frequently 
the result of eating something that irritates 
the child’s digestive tract. Here too the first 
step is to call a physician. 





Part Two of this article, The Modern Care of 
— will appear in the Family Page for 
| July. 

The two parts furnish a clear, detailed and 
authoritative manual of information on a subject 
of vital importance. It has been .compiled with 
much labor and the greatcst care and represents 
in a brief text the most expert modern skill and 
practice. 
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A HOUSE PARTY ON THE FARM 
[eon question of entertaining and having 


company is one that interests every fam- 

ily, especially where there are young peo- 
ple. One of our contributors, a college girl who 
lives on a farm, writes that her family gave an 
enjoyable house party last summer in spite of 
conditions that did not at first seem advanta- 
geous. We thought of a house party, she writes, 
but did not know we could have it. We were in 
moderate circumstances. The house was not 
large. It was seven miles from town. It was 
summer, and there was nothing to offer in the 
way of entertainments, concerts or other at- 
tractions. The farm was a half section with the 
usual fields, pasture, grove and a creek running 
through one end. The barn was only of moder- 
ate size. No mountains, lakes, forests or natural 
wonders were near to help entertain our guests. 

“‘Let’s take account of stock and see what we 
have that will help,’”’ suggested mother. The 
“‘we’’ included father, mother, two brothers, an 
older sister and myself. But all were young 
enough to enjoy a good time. 

“‘Six rooms we might have beds in,”’ said one. 
“A big fine dining room,’’ added another. 
“Three teams, a hayrack, a wagon, a surrey, a 
pony and lots of good walking,’’ said father. 
Each added his contribution to the general list. 

But there appeared fourteen names of guests 
whom we wished to invite, and where could 
they sleep and what could we feed them? 
There were the potato patch, the garden, the 
orchard and the poultry yard to draw from. A 
meat wagon passed every day. We had plenty 
of milk, cream and butter. Finally some one 
suggested a tent for the boys to sleep in. We 
knew where we could get a good-sized tent at a 
reasonable cost. So we decided that we could 
have the party. 

We sent the following invitation to fourteen 
young people: “Father and mother are going 
to turn the farm over to us for a week begin- 
ning August 14. They are to be our guests 
for the week. We invite you to be a guest also. 
Bring your old clothes, a blanket, your musical 
instrument and some music.” All four of us 
children signed it. 

Of course we took care in making the list to 
leave out the fussy, the sentimental, the very 
sensitive and all others who would not “mix” 
well. We asked only those who could enjoy 
wholesome, hearty pleasures, and who would 
appreciate our friends and neighbors. They all 
accepted. 

We carefully planned everything in detail 
and wrote down suggestions for each day. We 
set the tent up in the grove, dug a ditch round 
it and made it ready. We put down some horse 
blankets and canvas to serve as rugs. The beds 
were straw ticks on homemade frames. We did 
no extra cooking in preparation except baking a 
lot of cookies. 

We met our guests at the railway station. 
All the girls rode out in the surrey; the boys 
and baggage came along in the wagon. They all 
brought comfortable old clothes. The list of 
musical instruments included three cornets, a 
flute, two mandolins, two guitars and a clarinet. 
Several could play the piano. 

Before our guests had been at the house an 
hour they agreed that two boys and two girls 
from among them should be deputed every 
day to help us with the cooking and dish- 











MARBLE ARMS <~. 
& MFG. CO. . 
628 Delta Ave. 
Gladstone, Mich. 





washing. On our side we had planned that two 
of us, a boy and a girl, should alternate with 
the other two in doing the housework. One of 
the two would look after the outside work and 








Retain the Charm 
Of Girlhood 


Cuticura 
Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 

















the other to the comfort and entertainment of 
the guests. So there were six of us each day to 
do the housework. 

For breakfast we had a cereal, eggs, bread 
and butter with fruit. The dinners were also 
simple, consisting of a meat, vegetables and 
dessert. For suppers we had a salad, cold meat 
or fish, one warm vegetable, cooked fruit and 
usually cakes. One noon a big chicken stew 
| with dumplings was the principal part of the 
meal. On the only cool evening we had a New 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


England supper of baked beans and brown 
bread. One evening we paired off, and each 
couple got its own supper and cleared up after- 
wards. We gave a prize to the pair who pre- 
pared the best supper. 

For one night we moved the tent up by the 
creek, and the girls stayed in it while the boys 
slept on the ground rolled in their blankets. The 
next morning we cooked breakfast over the camp 
fire. We served coffee, bacon, toast and eggs. 

Mornings the guests played, read, wrote, sang 
or did whatever they pleased. We had planned 
that they should have some time to them- 
selves. This gave the home boys a chance to do 
the odds and ends necessary about the farm. 
The pony did not get much rest, for all the girls 
wanted to learn to ride. 

Of course the evenings were the best time of 
all. One evening we invited all the young people 
of the church and their friends. For another 
evening the fathers and mothers were invited. 
On both occasions we had music, games and 
simple refreshments. We wanted the neighbors 
to enjoy the guests and get pleasure from 
their visit. The night we camped we sat around 
a small camp fire and told stories. One evening 
we played such games as hide-and-seek in 
the moonlight. 

The only farm work done was putting hay 
into the barn one morning. Everyone wanted 
to help; and they all did ride on the loads and 
climb over the hay! Every one of our guests 
declared it was the “best time ever,’’ and when 
we later reckoned up how little money and 
effort the party had cost we felt repaid many 
times over. It had made a pleasant break in 
the middle of the summer for all the family and, 
we are pound to believe, for all our guests too. 
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INSECT ENEMIES OF THE GARDEN 
Pr tiat: inva the commonest insect pests 


that invade the garden are the green 

aphis, or plant louse, and the flea beetle. 
In a dry season the aphis infests rose bushes, 
and the flea beetle eats the foliage of morning- 
glory vines and other creepers, gnawing out the 
tender green and leaving only the stems and a 
network of large veins. It also attacks nicotiana, 
tomato vines and wonderberry and has been 
known to eat cyclamens, when they were just 
putting out new tops. 

Both the aphis and the flea beetle can be 
killed by sprinkling them freely with water and 
then applying either tobacco dust or insect 
powder by means of a powder bellows. If that 
is done two or three times at intervals of three 
or four days and cut tobacco stems are then 
placed over the surface soil about the roots of 
the plants, there will be no further trouble. 

Another good treatment is to apply hellebore 
in the proportion of one ounce to three gallons 
of water. Make the spray fresh every time you 
need to use it. Stir it thoroughly and apply it 
with a syringe or a spraying implement. 

The red spider is also troublesome in a dry 
season, particularly to baby-rambler roses. To 
deal with that insect make strong hot soapsuds 
and add a teaspoonful of kerosene to each 
gallon of suds. While the mixture is still too hot 
to bear the hand in it dip the plant quickly and | 
remove it. Wait a few moments, and dip it | 
again. After it has dripped for a moment give it | 
a third dip, which is all that will be needed. The 
plant will not be injured. 

The treatment with hot soapsuds is useful in 
destroying the scale that attacks ferns and 
oleanders. Brush the insects off and then apply 
the soapsuds. It will not be necessary to make 
more than three applications. 

To get rid of snails, slugs and cutworms, 
water the plants freely with limewater applied 
to the foliage as well as to the surface of the 
soil. Be sure that the slaked lime has settled and 
use only the clear water diluted. Dust fresh 
slaked lime on the soil under the plants in the 
evening before the pests appear, for they do 
their damage at night. Sprinkle the plants at 
the same time with weak salt water. 

It is a good plan to set a trap for the maraud- 
ers by covering the ground under the plants 
with a layer of sliced potatoes or turnips, or 
preferably with cabbage leaves. By rising 
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John F. Quinn, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Mellin’s 
Food 


Use the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modi- 
fication for your baby. 
It has raised thousands 
of bright and healthy 
babies. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
and a copy of our helpful book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Celebrate “4th of July” 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


Cathie Decertmens | 
of FIREWORKSUI 


Safe and Sane 






$2 within 







BOYS! this outfit is 
Prepared especially to en- 
abie you to celebrate a real 
4th of July. This wonderful 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) meets all — 
ments of law governing of 
fireworks. Consists of 2 large ra séette 
paper balloons, 5 packs fire-crack- 
ers, 2 ¢olored fire torches, 6 Roman candies, 12—3 in, 
Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 50 Jap re- 
ports, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks 
40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 1 
grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 12 





in the morning you may caich the vermin hid- 
ing under these leaves and destroy them on the 
spot. 

Harder to deal with is the so-called heart 
worm, which often proves destructive to dahl- 
ias, hollyhocks, zinnias, larkspur and asters. 
It appears late in June, at which time it is half 
an inch long and dark gray in color. As the sea- 
son advances it grows larger and lighter in 
color. It makes a hole in the stem some distance 
from the ground and works upward until the 
top is killed, then down the entire length of the 
stalk, eating out the inner substance and leav- 
ing only the shell, which soon breaks in the 
wind and falls over. 

The only way to deal with the heart worm 
seems to be to inspect the stalks daily during 
late June and early July. When a puncture 
shows that the heart worm has entered and is 
at work the stalk should be slit with a sharp 
knife, and the worm should be removed and 
killed. Unless too bad a wound has been made 
the stalk should be wrapped in stiff paper and 
tied to a stake for support. 

For the black beetles that attack asters when 
they are just coming into bloom there appears to 
be no remedy except hand-picking. Carry a 
wide-mouthed glass bottle with you and visit 
the aster bed three times a day for perhaps a 
week. If you pick thoroughly on each visit, you 
will find few beetles after the third morning. 








THE RUMFORD PRESS 


crazy cracker sticks, and punk. All complete in & 
neat wood box. A day’s fun for the whole family. 
You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality, and 
price. Order now—don’t wait. Fireworks —- be 
mailed. Name your express office. We bat 

> 4 booklet of celebration goods free. for it 


SRAZEL "NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1800 Ella Stree cinnati, Ohio 








3 Months’ Free Trial 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the HIGH- 
GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 


New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


IN YOUR HOME for three 
months before deciding. If unsatisfactory we 
return your money and take back machine at our 
expense. We offer choice of seven styles (foot 
treadle and electric), guarantee for 25 years, pay 
the freight, and sell at a very low price. 
A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





























Ask 
Store 


ROWBOATS 


Storekeeper for STOVINK the red \gove 


y. Ine., Worcester. Mass. 


Easy to make them SAIL. $5—$10. 
Graham Centerboard Mfg. Springs, Mich. 



























HERE is a shoe store 
in your neighborhood 
specializing in Hoop Shoes 


‘You can identify it by the 
Hoop Sign in the window” 





























THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


UT on the brake! Step on the 

accelerator! Did you ever experi- 
ence such perfect stop and go action 
as in a pair of Hoop Shoes? 

But Hoop Shoes mean more 
than a sure step. The muscles of the 
foot are connected through the 
spine with every other muscle of the 
body. Flexible canvas and rubber 
allow free play of the foot muscles. 
That is why in Hoop Shoes, you 
are less tired after hard exercise. 


What better shoes for your va- 
cation wear? In cool, comfortable 
Hoop Shoes, your selection is 
made from a wide range of models. 


For Sports! For Vacation! 
a Pg all summer occasions / 





Full sport trimmed in regular high 
or lace-to-toe, made especially for 
many forms of athletics; plain, 
white low shoes for dress occasions 
at seashore or other resort; a brown 
upper to hide the soil at camp or 
for roughing it. 

All Hoop Shoes are inexpensive, 
and economical because of their 
long wear. Genuine Hoop Shoes 
are always indentified by the trade 
mark =H@OD>, stamped on the sole 
or heel. Look for it. 


There is a shoe store in your 
neighborhood specializing in 
Hoop Shoes. 
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Write for the Hood Buying Guide 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 





Look for this Name on the Shoes you buy 





